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ARIZONA: A 


LAND OF 


CONTRASTS. 


By CHARLES H. LECKENBY. 


RIZONA is a land of wonders. It 
is Nature’s playground, where in 
an erratic mood she has scattered with a 
lavish hand her most fantastic produc- 
tions. It is to the botanist a constant 
surprise; to the geologist an interesting 
study; to the archzologist a wonder ; and 
to the sight-seer a never-ending delight. 
It is a land of contrasts radical and start- 
ling. A person may start from a locality 
luxuriant with vegetation—where the 
exuberantly fertile soil seems striving to 
form a paradise of green—and in an 
hour’s time be lost in a desert waste that 
seems never to have known a drop of 
water. 

One can hardly picture a more desolate 
and barren scene than an Arizona desert; 
and to the superficial observer it appears 
that there is no end to the sameness and 
that what is to come is merely a repeti- 
tion of what he has seen. But even here 
startling changes take place. Now you 
may walk over a patch of glistening white 
sand and in a few moments more be on 
a bed of the most exquisitely beautiful 
pebbles, many colored and polished. 
Again you come upon patches of shells 
or perhaps dark lava rock ‘which had its 
origin in a furnace of fire thousands of 
feet below the surface of the earth. 

The material forming these broad 
sandy plains is part of an extensive ma- 
rine deposit, geologists say, of the Quat- 
ernary Age, and the loose character of 


its material causes the almost immediate 
disappearance of the little moisture that 
falls during the rainy season. South of 
the Gila River this plain extends scores 
of miles, until at last the view is shut off 
by a hazy range of mountains low down 
near the horizon line. Occasionally a 
hill or butte rises abruptly from the plain 
without a living thing to cling to its pre- 
cipitous sides. At some far-distant time 
these buttes were the highest peaks in a 
range of mountains until the sea came to 
cover their lesser neighbors forever from 
sight with the deposit which we know as 
the desert to-day. These buttes (which 
rise so sheer and precipitous from the 
level plain) are a source of interest even 
to those who do not care for the fasci- 
nating study of geology. Many of them 
have been carved by erosion or the ele- 
ments into forms which are weirdly fan- 
tastic. Some of them represent houses 
or suggest the battlements of castles; 
others take the shape of animals or of 
the human form. There is one in par- 
ticular, sitting out from the Huachuca 
Range, whose likeness to the human 
features is said to be startling. Froma 
certain position on the desert the face is 
seen in gigantic profile—presenting fea- 
tures suggestive of the most demoniac 
fury and hatred. The locality is shunned 
by the Indians and even the more matter- 
of-fact white man does not care to linger 
long in the neighborhood. According 
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to Indian tradition this mountain is the 
abiding place of a destructive god, and 
they claim that at the foot of the moun- 
tain there is an emerald valley enclosed 
by precipitous walls of rock. In this 
valley bubbling springs of limpid water 
gush forth, gaudy wild-flowers perfume 
the air and spreading trees bring forth 
the most luscious fruit. But that he who 
drinks of the water or eats of the fruit 
or inhales the delicious fragrance of the 
flowers will surely die; for they are all 
accurséd. 

To the north of the Harqua Hula 
Mountains there is a butte which has 
taken the shape of an immense eagle 
with outspread wings. The butte stands 
alone on the desert and is a landmark 
which can be seen for miles over the 
level plain. bs 

The influence which the desert exerts 
over the human mind is remarkable. 
Frivolous voices are hushed and the 
gloom that has settled over long deserted 
places casts a shadow from which it is 
impossible to escape. A kind of awe or 
fear lurks in the air and the temptation 
to speak in a whisper is all but over- 
powering. This must be caused by the 
suggestion of death which is inseparable 
from the desert. The land stretches 
away in the distance like a lifeless thing 
and Silence, the Companion of Death, 
rules the world. 

The plain lies brooding like a thing asleep 

Or an ocean’s deserted bed, 
And vigils there the cacti keep 
Like sentinels guarding the dead. 
The hot wind whispers of shady lands 
That are cooled by its virgin breath, 
But ’tis angry now at the burning sand 
And whistles a dirge of death. 

Still, the word desert conveys to most 
people a very wrong idea. To suppose 
it a place entirely barren of vegetation, 
is a great mistake; for its plant growth 
is in places dense and of a kind unknown 
elsewhere on the continent. This growth, 
taken altogether, is spoken of in a gen- 
eral way as chaparral and consists of up- 
wards of twenty varieties of cacti and 
nearly as many species of shrubs and 
bushes, every one of which, as far as I 
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have been able to learn, is protected by 
thorns. 

Among the varieties of cacti may be 
imentioned the pin-cushion or Turk’s-head 
variety which lies close to the ground 
and is dangerous because not easily 
seen. It bristles with excéedingly long 
and sharp thorns arranged in symmetri- 
cal rows. These thorns will easily pene- 
trate the uppers of one’s shoes. The ix- 
tile or Spanish dagger, a species of aloe, 
is found quite extensively in some parts 
of Arizona. This is the great fibre-pro- 
ducing plant of Mexico. The nopal (a 
large species of prickly pear) is found in 
abundance, sometimes growing to a 
height of ten feet. The large flat leaves 
of the nopal are covered with clusters of 
thorns which on the fruit itself are so 
small as to be almost invisible. The nopal 
is a very picturesque plant and when in 
full bloom is exceedingly beautiful—the 
flowers being of a most exquisite golden 
tint with beautifully blended shades of 
violet and purple in the centre. There is 
another species of cacti whose name I 
have never learned but which grows 
about three feet high and is crowned 
with clusters of pink flowers of the 
brightest hue. These flowers can be 
seen for miles, but they grow so close to 
the main stem that it is impossible to 
secure them. 

On the broad plains of Eastern Ari- 
zona the palma or Spanish bayonet grows 
quite extensively. It is also found scat- 
tered all over the desert. This plant is. 
a species of yucca and grows toa height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, its broad leaves. 
terminating in sharp thorns that will 
penetrate the clothing. These plants. 
are the bane of range riders and are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

But by far the most interesting of all 
the plant growth on the desert are the 
towering columns of the saguarra (cereus 
giganteus), the sentinels of the plains. 
These plants are also known as giant 
and man cactus. They are one of the 
wonders of the vegetable world and im- 
press a peculiar character on the scenery 
in which they occur. It often appears as. 
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a simple shaft as large around as a man’s 
body and rises thirty and even fifty feet 
from the ground. More often several 
limbs branch out and stand upward par- 
allel with the parent stem. Its green 
surface is fluted like a Grecian column 
and it is armed from base to summit with 
clusters of thorns, while a coronet of 
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the ground and forms a dense shrub into 
which it is impossible to penetrate. The 
mesquite beans (which grow in a pod 
four or five inches long) furnished much 
of the food on which the pre-historic 
races of Arizona subsisted. The floors 
of the cave dwellings on the Verde River 
and elsewhere in Arizona are, covered 
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beautiful highly-colored flowers orna- 
ments the top. The interior of the plant 
is a spongy, pithy substance containing 
considerable moisture. 

The shrub growth is very dense in 
places and consists of many species— 
principal of which, however, is the mes- 
quite. This tree branches out close to 
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with these pods. The beans are very 
nutritious and are much sought after by 
cattle and horses. When dry the pod 
makes a rattling so like that of a rattle- 
snake as to frighten the inexperienced. 
The guexillo is a sensitive plant and if 
you touch one of the leaves gently it will 
shrivel up; if you touch it ungently you 
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will surely repent it, for there are sharp 
barbed thorns hidden beneath the leaves. 
The cat’s-claw and polo verde are other 
varieties that are quite numerous. The 
former is so called from the resemblance 
of its thorns to the claws of a cat; the 
latter is a green thorny bush without 
leaves. Sometimes it attains to the dig- 
nity of a tree, but more generally it is a 
bush about ten or twelve feet high. The 
thorns are more blunt than the generality 
of desert bushes and thorns and stems 
are of a bright green hue. Nearly every 
one of these plants and bushes are put 
to some use by the native Indians. From 
them they obtain food, clothing, liquor, 
soap, hair tonic, paint, brushes, and medi- 
cine. There is no doubt that many of 
them possess medicinal and economic 
values unrecognized by the white people 
who live in this region. 

The fauna is almost as varied as the 
flora and embraces nearly all of the large 
game animals—such as bear, mountain 
lion, deer, elk and antelope. The peccary, 
a very savage little animal, finds a home 
in the chaparral as also does the coyote, 
wolf and rabbit. Wild pigeons and quail 
are very plentiful—especially the latter, 
which are found in large flocks all over 
the desert. They are of a brown color 
with grey underneath and do not in the 
least resemble the Bob White of our 
Middle West and South. 

Besides the scorpion, the centipede and 
the tarantula, that interesting trio, there 
are spiders of enormous size, horned 
toads (which are harmless), kangaroo 
mice, snakes and lizards, and bugs, bee- 
tles and other insects too numerous to 
mention. Many of them are indigenous 
to the desert and are not found elsewhere 
on the continent. Among the lizard 
tribe the Gila Monster is perhaps the 
most interesting. This monster lizard 
grows to a length of three feet and has 
scales like a snake. It is in all respects 
the most horrible-looking animal that 
can be imagined and the Indians believe 
that even its breath is deadly. The bite 
of the Gila Monster is not necessarily 
fatal, however, and some assert that it is 
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not even poisonous. The “side winder” 
—a very vicious little rattlesnake—is in 
evidence everywhere. 

The evidences of the mysterious races 
which flourished in America in pre-his- 
toric times and advanced far in the arts 
of civilization, only to disappear as mys- 
teriously as they had lived, are more 
numerous in Arizona than in any othe 
section of the United States. Scores of 
cliff dweller’s towns have already been 
discovered and it is very probable that 
there are many more hidden away in the 
almost inaccessible cafions of the moun- 
tains; for it seems that no place was too 
barren or desolate for these wonderful 
people to live in. How they obtained 
water and food, is one of the prcblems 
that has never been solved; as in some 
cases their dwellings were situated a score 
of miles from the nearest water. It is 
not so hard to seek a solution of the food 
problem, as they might easily have sub- 
sisted partially or entirely upon the pro- 
duct of the mesquite and other desert 
plants. 

Anent the water problem, a visitor to 
a village of Papago Indians (whom some 
profess to believe are descendants from 
the ancient Cliff Dwellers) tells of the 
laborious means employed by them to 
secure water. A spot is chosen where 
the bed rock dips under a deposit of sand, 
and an opening, like a quarry, is sunk in 
the latter, exposing the rocky surface. 
The little water that trickles slowly, drop 
by drop, along the plane of contact be- 
tween sand and stone, is collected with 
the greatest care and patience till the 
labor of hours is rewarded by a few gal- 
lons of water in the earthen vessel which 
the squaw bears on her head, perhaps six 
or more miles to her home. 

A well preserved mummy was only 
recently discovered in a sealed room of 
of a cliff dwelling on the Verde River. 
The specimen was brought to Prescott 
and placed on exhibition. It was re- 
markably well preserved, with ape-like 
features, long arms and sandy hair. It 
might almost pass muster for the missing 
link. 
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The other evidences of former inhabi- 
tants—those in the fertile valleys of the 
Salt and Gila Rivers and their tributaries 
—seem to have been made by a race 
separate and distinct from the Cliff Dwell- 
ers. Fourteen miles from Casa Grande 
station on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
are the Casa Grande ruins, probably the 
most extensive in the United States. 
Here in a partial state of preservation 
are the walls of an adobe house which 
at one time sheltered hundreds of people. 
This monster house was several stories 
high and was partitioned off into many 
small rooms. It is likely that the people 
lived together in this manner in.order to 
better defend themselves from their ene- 
mies, perhaps the Apaches. This latter 
tribe has been from the earliest legends 
a scourge to the South-west and is hated 
and feared by every tribe in Arizona. 
Ditches from the Gila River irrigated in 
times past hundreds of acres of land adja- 
cent to Casa Grande. The old ditches 
can be traced in their windings to the 
present day and I have heard it asserted 
that they have a uniform grade and are 
in this respect as perfect as can be done 
in this day by civil engineers with the 
most costly of surveying outfits. 

In the Salt River Valley have been 
discovered the ruins of three cities and 
the evidences of monster irrigating ca- 
nals, covering thousands of acres of the 
rich soil, are still plainly discernible. All 
agree that the valley at one time con- 
tained a population of many thousand. 
Many pieces of elegantly moulded and 
colored pottery have been picked up 
around these ruins; also some odd-look- 
ing stone implements; for these people 
seem not to have known the use of metal. 
That they were peaceable, frugal and well 
advanced in the arts of irrigation and 
agriculture does not admit of a doubt. 
Scarcely any skeletons of these people 
have been found and the ones that were 
discovered had been buried. Thus, they 
were not massacred by the mountair 
tribes; they were not killed by some 
terrible and mysterious convulsion of na- 
ture, as has been advanced by some; they 
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did not starve. Whither, then, did they 
go, leaving behind them their dwellings, 
their fertile fields, their farming imple- 
ments and their pottery? Prescott, the 
historian, has asked this same question 
and cites the fact that the old Aztec 
chroniclers relate that their fathers mi- 
grated from the distant north to spread 
themselves over the sun-kissed Valley of 
Mexico. All agree in representing the 
populous*north as the prolific hive from 
which sprang all the pre-historic Ameri- 
can races. Is it possible, he asks, that 
we have here found some trace of their 
migrations? I believe the impartial stu- 
dent will come to the conclusion that this 
interrogation opens a means for the solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. 

Arizona is pre-eminently the Land of 
Legend and Romance. There is nota 
hill or valley in the whole Territory but 
is connected with some weird Indian 
legend or recalls some thrilling story of 
bloodshed or Indian butchery in the days 
when the dread Apache swooped down 
like an avenging angel to lay in waste 
the homes of the sturdy frontiersmen. 
Their operations extended over a wide 
scope of country but the territory adja- 
cent to Tucson, being the first part to be 
settled and being no great distance from 
their reservation, suffered the most se- 
verely. This same old city of Tucson is 
one of the quaintest places imaginable 
and its history dates back eighty-three 
years before the historic landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. At that 
time a Franciscan friar—one of that noble 
band who labored so zealously to intro- 
duce the peaceful teachings of Christ 
among the savage aborigines—travelling 
northward from Mexico, found a flourish- 
ing city on the banks of the Santa Cruz. 
The imaginative mind can easily weave 
a thread of romance around the career 
of this adventurous father as, afoot and 
alone, he traversed the broad deserts 
lying to the south of Tucson. We can 
see him as he toiled painfully over the 
hot; scorching sands, unmindful alike of 
hunger and heat and thirst in his zeal for 
the Master’s cause. With what joy, then, 
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must he have gazed upon the broad slop- 
ing valley of the Santa Cruz, rising gently 
up to the Santa Rita Mountains on the 
east and extending to the more abrupt 
Tinajita Mountains on the west. To be 
sure this valiey is not the verdant place 
which the mind usually associates with 
the word valley; but it must have seemed 
a veritable garden to the weary wanderer 
who had crossed the broad, sid plains 
of Southern Arizona. 

The worthy father has left but small 
record of the town. He estimated its 
population to be between 400 and 500, 
living in buildings constructed of adobe 
and poles. The land adjacent was culti- 
vated on a small scale. He found the 
natives easy converts to the Christian 
religion and after spending some time 
among them he proceeded northward on 
his mission of love. He was never heard 
from again and it is probable he was 
killed by the more savage tribes further 
north. In 1540, however, when 300 
Spaniards passed through there in search 
of the new Eldorado, they found the 
natives still practicing the rites of the 
Christian religion. 

Tucson continued on in the sleepy way 
of the Indian for nearly 300 years; and 
in fact when the land came into the pos- 
session of the United States the country 
was almost entirely depopulated except 
by Indian tribes. After the conclusion 
of the Gadsden Treaty Col. C. D. Poston, 
at the head of a party of explorers, en- 
tered the country and for a time made 
his headquarters at Tucson. The adja- 
cent country, and especially the Santa 
Rita Mountains, soon gained a great 
reputation as a mining country from the 
rich samples found by this party. Mining 
companies were organized in the East 
and Tucson soon became the scene of 
bustling activity. Close on the heels ot 
the miners came the gamblers and out- 
laws and it is very probable that for some 
time Tucson was the toughest town in 
the world. There were no courts in the 
Territory and every man was a law unto 
himself. Hundreds of the lowest class 
of outlaws (who were driven out of Cal- 


ifornia by the vigilance committees) fled 
to Arizona. Texas contributed her share 
of desperadoes and the scum of Mexico 
—a treacherous and bloud-thirsty lot— 
drifted into the new country. Taken in 
connection with the Apaches and other 
fierce Arizona tribes, who roamed the 
country unrestrained, it made a fine place 
for an honest man to keep away from. 

But where there is mineral there will 
always be men to search for it, and the 
country settled up quite rapidly. It was 
onto these people that the Apaches would 
swoop in the dead of night and the first 
warning would be their horrible war cries 
as they murdered and burned everything 
that came in their path. 

The Government established a milltary 
post at Fort Buchanan (now abandoned 
and fallen into decay), which was located 
in the Santa Rita Mountains thirty miles 
from Tubac, a mining centre, and fifty 
miles from Tucson. Four companies of 
cavalry were stationed at Fort Buchanan 
and .they were expected to guard and 
protect a piece of country nearly 200 
miles square, filled with such warring 
elements as I have tried to describe. 
Thanks to the remarkable policy of the 
War Department in building frontier 
posts in such a straggling manner over 
vast areas of ground, the commandant 
was unable half of the time to furnish 
protection to the outlying mines and set- 
tlements where military aid was required 
and in the subsequent troubles, when the 
scattered population was being massacred 
on all sides, it needed the whole force 
of 200 men to guard the United States 
property. 6 

Added to this the military, by a piece 
of criminal folly and an unparalleled 
treachery, placed three powerful tribes on 
the war path and almost at the same 
time the Government withdrew the mili- 
tary and left the country to its fate. As 
I have heard the story it is about as fol- 
lows: In the early spring of 1860 some 


‘Indians (of what tribe is not known) car- 


ried off a Mexican child which had been 
adopted by an American. Upon applica- 
tion of the latter the commandant at 
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Fort Buchanan dispatched a force of 
seventy-five men under command of a 
lieutenant to Apache Pass, where at.that 
time three of the most powerful tribes of 
the nation were assembled. Arriving 
there the lieutenant in command of the 
expedition hoisted a white flag over his 
tent—under the protection of whici six 
of the principal chiefs, including the cele- 
brated Cochise, the leader of the Apache 
nation, assembled. A demand was made 
for the child and was answered by the 
assertion, rightly or wrongly, that they 
knew abso- 


will never be known. A short time after 
this circumstance the Government with- | 
drew the military and left the country to 
its fate. The majority of the population 
was killed or left the country, and thus 
for the third time the rich mines of the 
Santa Rita were abandoned. Twice be- 
fore during the past two centuries these 
mountains were the scene of extensive 
mining operations and many old shafts, 
ruined furnaces and crumbling arastras 
are yet to be seen as evidence of the fact. 
First the aborigines and later the Span- 

iards_ delved 





lutely nothing 
whatever of 
the matter. 
Everything 
had been ar- 
ranged be- - 
forehand and, 
at a given sig- 
nal, the chiefs 
were. seized. 
One of the 
number in try- 
ing to escape 
was knocked 
down with the 
butt of a mus- 
ket and pin- 
ned to the 
ground with 
a bayonet. 
Four others 
were bound. 
But Cochise 
drew a knife, 
cut his way through the canvas and es- 
caped—not, however, untile he had first 
received three bullet wounds in his body. 
The four captured chiefs were hanged; 
and this marks the beginning of a bloody 
war of extermination against the whites 
which was carried on with relentless fury 
until the final subjugation, of the Apaches 
—more than twenty years afterwards. 
The treachery practiced on the Apache 
chiefs as related above is a well authenti- 
cated fact and happened under a United 
States flag of truce. How much that 
illogical act cost us in money and blood 
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for the hidden 
riches of the 
Santa Rita, 
and the latter 
only ceased 
operations 
when the des- 
truction of 
the great Jes- 
uit power ren- 
dered longer 
residence in 
the country 
unsafe. 

The largest 
single nugget 
of gold ever 
discovered 
was picked up 
in Arizona 
and weighed 
out $9,000. 
In the early 
days of Tomb- 
stone $50,000 worth of ore, as float, 
was picked up on one hillside; and 
the Territory numbers within its borders 
some of the richest mines in the world. 
The names of Wickenburg, Congress, 
Harqua Hula, Hillside and Jerome are 
known the world over. Each one has 
produced millions and the latter property 
has been reported upon by experts only 
recently and they place its value at the al- 
most inconceivable sum of $750,000,000, 
with ‘ar annual output of $15,000,000. 
The Vulture at Wickenburg, was one of 
the first great producers and over 
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$10,000,000 was taken from it in the 
early days. The miners had no difficulty 
in carrying away from $50 to $100 in 
their pockets, while to be a teamster at 
the mine was reckoned worth a presi- 
dent’s salary. The Vulture is now the 
property of ex-Senator H. A. W. Tabor 
of Colorado. It is lying idle now, as the 
rich ore shute has been lost, but the 
mine, despite its splendid production, 
has never been fully developed and there 
are many old timers who believe that if 
properly exploited it would again startle 
the world. 

There are hundreds of steady produc- 
ers in the Territory, both leads and pla- 
cers. Almost any part of the desert will 
yield up its golden sands; but scarcity 
of water is the great drawback to the 
mining industry. If an economical and 
successful dry washer is ever invented, 
Arizona can furnish gold for the world. 
One great fault found with the lead mines 
is their uncertainty, being what is termed 
by miners as “pockety.” As an exam- 
ple there is a mine near Prescott which 
yielded $40,000 from a hole no deeper 
than an ordinary cellar, but all this and 
more was expended in searching for the 
next rich pocket of ore. 

The formation is very favorable for 
leads—the greater number of mountain 
chains being of granite flanked by crys- 
talline schists. To this structure is due 
the regularity of their sierra outlines. 
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By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 
With argent splash it leaps along— 





Smaller ranges are made up generally of 
porphyritic rock, limestone and meta- 
morphic strata, broken here and there by 
dykes of intrusive rocks or by metallifer- 
ous veins. 

I have not the space here, even if I 
were able, to describe the numerous at- 
tractions for sight-seers. The Grand 
Cajion is of course the greatest natural 
wonder in the Territory, if not in the 
world. For a distance of nearly three 
hundred miles the Colorado River flows 
through a gorge whose walls rise to the 
dizzy height of from four to six thousand 
feet! Throughout this immense area, 
which forms a tableland between the 
ranges of the Sierras and the Rockies, 
the whole system of the Colorado and 
its tributaries is sunk thousands of feet 
perpendicularly deep into the crust of the 
earth. Other attractive and interesting 
places are the largest and most beautiful 
natural bridge in the world, formed in 
the countless ages by springs leaving a 
deposit of lime; a region ten miles square 
in the south-western part of the territory 
in which a hundred miniature volcanoes 
vomit forth clouds of sulphurous smoke; 
an electric rock with a voltage sufficient 
to instantly paralyze any living thing (I 
do not vouch for the truth of this, al- 
though I have heard it often); hot springs, 
lost cities, geysers and picture rocks with- 
out end. 

Whipple, Arizona. 
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And laughs to the neighboring hill: 
O surely Puck’s soul it holds imprisoned, 
For it never, never is still! 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 
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By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


HE Divinity’s 

manner had 

been superb. 

The womanly 

Sand beautiful 

f= way in whichshe 

= had received the 

attentions of the 

General and the 

Prince had puz- 

zled us, while it had awakened so evident 

an interest in her possible settlement of 

their suit that our wives were near the 
verge of jealousy. 

The suitors were worthy of every con- 
sideration. The one we had named the 
Prince was the engineer-in-chief of one of 
the most important railroads in the New 
England States—a man of medium height 
and age, with a handsome face and clear 


blue eyes; a quiet man, and the one upon 
whom my wife had wagered all her pin- 
money with the most wonderful reckless- 


ness. The General was a captain in the 
regular army, witk all the advantages of 
his occasional appearance in uniform, a 
marvelous fund of experiences in active 
service in the Western States, a military 
air, and in looks perhaps the better man. 

Up to a certain time my wife had been 
entirely confident in the result, when her 
confidence was tinged with doubt—the 
occasion for the change having been the 
following incident. To make things clear, 
I will say that we had formed a camping 
party in Denver, and after a few days 
travel had camped at the forks of the 
Frazer and the Grand, in that part of 
Colorado known as Middle Park. Of 
trout we hadtired ourselves so thoroughly 
that the General proposed to the Prince 
that they should saddle the mules and 
strike across the mountains with the idea 
of killing a deer, and also (as the ladies 
hinted) of giving themselves and the Di- 


vinity a needed rest. After four hours 
riding they had tied the mules, and shortly 
afterward had suddenly come upon a pair 
of elks,both males, magnificent specimens 
of their kind. The General, at the re- 
quest of the Prince, shot first, and one of 
the elks fell dead, while the other stood 
for a moment in bewilderment; and then 
the strangest thing had happened, which 
the General had not failed to tell. The 
Prince had raised his rifle and aimed it 
instantly, almost as the animal whirled 
to run, but stood as if confused, and low- 
ered his gun as the elk broke wildly into 
the quaking asp. He explained his ac- 
tion by saying that the killing of the sec- 
ond elk would have been wanton and 
wasteful, the other being enough to sup- 
ply a party twice as large as ours. It 
was interesting to watch the expression 
in the Divinity’s eyes, as she listened to 
what He said, while in the General’s face 
appeared the faintest expression of disbe- 
lief, as if arising from a vague suspicion 
that his rival had lost his nerve when a 
sportsman needs it most. I think my 
wife was ready to cry, as she heard the 
story told, while the General leaned 
against the splendid antlers of his prize. 
Some of us had read of hunters who never 
killed an animal forthe sake of killing it, 
alone, but we had never believed them to 
exist. Afterwards, when at target shoot- 
ing the Prince had shown himself a mar- 
velous shot, and had bested the general 
at the rate of five to four, his stock arose 
a bit, though we were sure that the Gen- 
eral had not failed to bring prominently 
to the notice ofthe Divinity the fact that 
a nerveless man is not to be relied upon 
at all. And so we came to think that the 
Prince, finding himself only half believed, 
would have killed every animal in sight if 
game appeared again. 
The morning was bright and wonder- 
ful as we left Spruce Lodge to climb the 
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Berthoud Pass. On either hand black 
forests of slencer and.arrowy firs arose, 
and above them the barren crests of the 
storm-swept range; on the nearest peak, 
and apparently almost overhead, a broad 
white band of snow lay on the northern 
slope; and just above, it seemed (though 
really a mile away) a small white signal 
fluttered from a scarcely visible pole, 
perched on the farthest height. We 
were afterwards told by one of the party 
which placed the signal there that the 
little rag, no bigger than a bird, was in 
fact a full-sized tablecloth. 

We were eight in all—of whom three 
were in a second rig, with the tents and 
camping truck. In the larger rig (a 
‘strong but light-built mountain wagon) 
the rest of the party rode—the young 
lady’s mother being one of them. The 
Divinity herself, irrepressible in her desire 
to enjoy the scenery to. its fullest extent, 
had taken the high front seat with the 
Prince, who drove; and in the interest of 
fair play no one had prevented the seat 
at her left from being taken by the Gen- 
eral. The latter having challenged his 
rival to another tria] of markmariship on 
our arrival at the summit, which was 
only distant about a half an hour, the 
45-calibre rifle had been handed out, and 
lay on the foot-board in its leather case. 

After resting a minute at a spring we 
started—the one road lying in one of its 
longest stretches steep and narrow up the 
mountain’s slope. Upon the right, the 
bank rose sheer and inaccessible where 
it had been cut to build the road. At 
the left, for at least a half a mile, we looked 
as if from: the edge of a parapet down the 
straight. and precipitous depths at the 
bottom of which the infant Frazer tum- 
bled along its rocky course. There was 
something that quieted all our noisy 
talk and laughter as we rode in silence 
between the earth and sky, and even the 
Divinity nervously clung to the back of 
the seat, as if its aid would avail in the 
case of accident. The steepness of the 
grade told quickly on the mules, and at 
a spot where it was at its worst we 
stopped again to give them time to 


breathe. Before us for fifty rods the trail 
was like a narrow thread, with a little 
shelf half-way along where teams might 
pass, but walled between the bank and 
the cajion’s side, so near destruction’s 
jaws that when the Divinity had dared 
to open her eyes she gave a little involun- 
tary start and even so far lost her pres- 
ence of mind as to grasp at the sleeve of 
the Prince’s coat. 

The space between our wheels and the 
precipice was about two feet, and to the 
ladies appeared a great deal less, and the 
absolute quiet that settled upon them 
was caused by nothing else but fear. I 
say it reluctantly, but it is doubtless true, 
that to the gentlemen, knowing the re- 
liability of the mules, the situation was 
rather pleasing than otherwise. It was 
one of the very few occasions when their 
superiority is manifest; one of the rare 
and remarkable events when the ladies 
have not a word to say. 

The traces were scarcely taut behind 
our team when there came in sight at the 
first turn of the steep incline up which we 
slowly moved, four horses ahead of a 
heavy wagon which appeared to be piled 
with sacks of grain. The _ red-shirted 
driver was steadily applying the brake, 
in spite of which the load was evidently 
crowding the horses into a faster gait 
than seemed to be safe; but which we 
attributed to the attention of the driver 
to reach in plenty of time the only place 
where we could pass. I had left our sec- 
ond wagon and was walking a rod ahead 
of the mules, rather surprised at the 
speed the stranger was indulging in, when 
he suddenly pitched from his seat and 
fell at the horses’ heels. 

In a flash, as he fell, I had seen that 
the brake-bar had given way beneath his 
foot, and as I held my breath in fear of 
the consequences shou!d the brake itself 
give out, I knew that the Prince had 
gathered the lines in a firmer grip and 
had stopped at once. My heart was in- 


stantly in my throat as I saw the trail- 
horses plunge and kick till the whole 
four crazy animals were rushing wildly 
towards the narrow shelf on which we 
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stood: The horror of the situation came 
upon me with a force that almost para- 
lyzed me; in twenty seconds at the most 
the great white beasts would be upon us 
—their driver a cruel and pitiless mon- 
ster whose fiendish yeli would rise above 
the crash and awful misery of collision, 
wreck, and certain death; as if he were 
surely there, I saw the grisly King of 
Terrors in the driver’s seat, lashing the 
maddened horses off their feet—as sure 
of his victims as a Benguella king. Yet, 
even while the certainty of the inevitable 
overwhelmed me,I had turned to our 
own party, in whose faces I read the sud- 
den and hopeless realization of impending 
fate. 

If their first impulse had been to seek 
escape by leaping out, they had seen its 
impossibility. On the inner side of the 
road the hubs were almost against the 
solid rock, and to alight upon the other 
side of the wagon would have been 
neither better nor worse than to plunge 
into the cafion as they sat. There was 
absolutely no time to think—leaving out 
of the question everything else. 

Take your watch in your hand and 
count the seconds as they pass—1—2—3- 
4-5-6-—7-8-—9g—10—and half of their time 
is gone before they have understood that 
Death is upon them like an avalanche. 
A brave man he—the General—but his 
face is white, for the Divinity’s dear sake. 
The mules stand braced to plunge—to 
God knows where; the lines have 
dropped from the Prince’s hands—And 
he? He has sprung to his feet with a 
slash of his pocket-knife that has cut the 
strap of the rifle-case,and has levelled the 
weapon as if he were scoring against his 
rival in the quiet camp. 

O the desperation of his intent! As 
if in a thousand times a man, with the 
clutch of Destruction at his throat, 
might ward his fate with a pitiful leaden 


ball! As if those furious horses would 
have shrunk from the roar and the flame 
of a ten-inch gun! I could have cried 
aloud in my agony, as the rifle lay in his 
outstretched hands. High up in a tree 
that overhung the bank a locust timed 
the seconds with its shrill vibrating wings 
—11-12—13-—14—15-16-—17—three  sec- 
onds left, and but fifty feet for the Grisly 
King to lash his steeds! 

And then, while the locust timed the 
last swift beating of our hearts—without 
a sign or a muscle moved—the rifle 
spoke, and the outermost horse of the 
leaders dropped to his knees and over the 
yawning edge, followed so swiftly and in- 
credibly by the rest of the apparition that 
had threatened us that we scarcely heard 
the crash and rumble of it all far down 
among the flinty rocks and wind-thrown 
trees. 

I saw the mules checked as they tried 
to run, and that the Divinity had gath- 
ered the lines in the nick of time; and I 
saw her then, with a wonderful look up- 
on her face that could never be seen but 
once, as she took in her own the Prince’s 
hand and held it to her lips till she fell 
back white and faint. ; 

I have heard it since that the fate from 
which the General owed his deliverance 
to his rival’s skill, was not without its 
influence on his destiny. His cautious 
methods of dealing with his old Apache 
enemies were forgotten in his next cam- 
paign, and he died at their hands some 
two years afterwards where the Rio 
Puerco cuts the hot San Mateo Moun- 
tains ina cafion as black and as desolate 
as a grave. 

My wife has never claimed the wagers 
that she won, nor have I ever been able 
to induce her to risk herself in the moun- 
tains again. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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A FISHING TRIP AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


By NEPOS. 


ase seeeeseseesets GLORIOUS MORNING 
4 = in the leafy month 

: of June found me, 
: basket at back and 
wi fishing rod on 
¥ 2 my shoulder, trav- 
elling gaily along 

the highway that led to 
my favorite trout stream 
bearing the quaint Indian 
name of Palaamosis, and 
one of the most picturesque in the Lower 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
The road was a smooth one, the sun not 
opressive and about me all Nature seemed 
at its best. The maple, beech and birch 
trees by the wayside were clothed in their 
brightest verdant attire, and among their 
branches the red-breasted thrush piped 
merrily his song to his mate on her nest. 

Wild flowers were budding into bloom, 
and here and there a modest may-flower 
still remained to add its perfume to the 
sweet airaround. Very pleasantly passed 
the couple of hours it took to cover leis- 
urely the six miles that lay between the 
town of Dartmere and the “Angler's 
Rest,” for that was the name of the pretty 
little white inn set in the midst of a clus- 
ter of old willows which was to be my 
abiding place for a week’s fly fishing. 

I think I ought to mention here (as it 
affects my story later on) that the stream 
which flows close by this charming re- 
treat debouched into an almost circular 
bay completely filled at high tide. At 
low tide, bare flats of sand take the place 
of water, and through them for more than 
a mile in a zigzag course the river's chan- 
nel is seen to force its way to the ocean. 

Approaching my destination, I thought 
I would pay, out of curiosity, a visit toa 
famous pool a short distance above the 
inn, with a view to seeing if the grey or 
green drake had come upon the water. 










So, leaving the main road, I struck off 
into a path that I knew would lead me to 
it. Before quite reaching the river, how- 
ever, I heard sounds of merry laughter— 
laughter too decidedly feminine—and 
then soft voices as if in rapid conversation. 

Advancing a little, and peering through 
the bushes, the following scene presented 
itself. On a camp-stool, a short distance 
from the water, sat an elderly gentleman 
with a green umbrella over his head. A 
book lay open on his lap, and, standing 
at the edge of the pool, were two of the 
prettiest girls that I (who had travelled 
in many lands) ever remember having 
seen. One was tall, with fair hair; the 
other petite and dark. Both were sim- 
ilarly clad in blue serge jackets and 
knickerbockers, and wore jaunty Tam 
O'Shanter caps; while the nethermost 
portions of their anatomies were de- 
fended by buttoned brown leather gaiters. 
A fishing rod was standing close by, rest- 
ing against a convenient branch. Anoth- 
er lay upon the bank. I gathered from 
my hasty survey of the picture that one 
of these fair disciples of the immortal 
Walton had in some way or other met 
with a mishap resulting in a fall into the 
water; for her hair drooped over one 
shoulder straight and limp, and there 
was an unmistakable glistening over her 
attire that suggested a wetting. It was 
doubtless her forlorn appearance that had 
excited her companion’s merriment, 
though apparently it was ill received, if 
one might judge by the expression of her 
face. However, as I had no wish to aug- 
ment her discomfort by appearing on the 
scene as an additional spectator, I with- 
drew as gently as possible by the way I 
came, unperceived, and directed my steps 
to the inn—wondering the while who the 
strangers might be. 

On my reaching there, having received 
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an enthusiastic greeting from Mine Host 
Cribbs and his buxom wife—both of 
whom I had known some years—coupled 
with the assurance that my old room 
stood ready for me, I was further (to my 
great satisfaction) apprized of the unusual 
fact that the “Angler’s Rest’’ was desti- 
tute of guests save an elderly gentleman 
and his two daughters. But that “ Papa” 
(in the mind of the feminine Cribbs) had 
not a mens sana in corpore sano seemed 
evident from the following observations 
delivered with remarkable volubility and 
absence of stops: “A man can’t be right 
headed, Sir,” she said, ‘when one sees 
him a-tearin’ about without his hat,,and 
his coat tails a-flyin’, catchen’ butterflies 
and sech like witha little green thing fur 
all the world like a landin’ net.” How- 
ever, I succeeded in convincing the good 
lady that the gentleman was no doubt a 
naturalist making a collection of insects 
and that the peculiarities she noticed were 
not unusual in one having that end in 
view and by no means indicated mental 
incapacity. Curiosity prompted me here 
to ask what she thought of the young 
ladies, his daughters. “They was very 
nice’ she replied, patronizingly, “and 
that fond of fishin’ they did most nothin’ 
else, though, for her part, she never could 
abide seein’ gals wearin’ them bloomers 
and that she wouldn't put on them things. 
No! Not for all the trout she ever see, 
she wouldn't!” 

I could scarcely resist laughing out- 
right, as I mentally pictured the “too, too 
solid flesh” of my hostess thus adorned. 
However, I praised her decorous deter- 
mination and, making my escape to the 
room I had so frequently before occupied 
(where a spacious old chair held out its 
comfortable arms invitingly) I threw my- 
self therein and, with the adjunct of a 
mug of home-brewed cider and a fragrant 
Cabana proceded to enjoy a brief rest 
before cominencing my fishing operations 
on the charming little river whose mur- 
murings were gently wafted in through 
the open window. 

The bell for the early dinner, customary 
in the country, cut short my abandon- 
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ment to the charms of the dolce far niente 
and, descending to the room below, I had 
the wished-for pleasure at the table of 
making the acquaintance of Professor 
Raby and his daughters Nelly and 
Edith—for so he had named them in 
my introduction—and in course of con- 
versation the subject of the morning’s 
disaster, to which I had nearly been a 
witness, was slyly referred to by him. 
A step on a slippery stone (the elder 
laughingly told me) had resulted in a 
tumble and an impromptu bath—much 
to her sister’s amusement. However, she 
supposed she must take it as one of the 
incidentals of fishing, but, having escaped 
without even a bruise, it was not worth 
giving a second thought to. 

Smoothly the conversation rippled 
along and, dinner finished, we adjourned 
by unanimous vote to seats under the 
great willows, whither we ordered our 
coffee to follow us, and there, shaded by 
the wide-spreading, leafy boughs, we 
whiled away an hour in very agreeable 
chat. I soon discovered, underlying the 
grave exterior of the Professor, a vein of 
quiet humour; while the vivacity of the 
two young ladies was irresistible. Their 
sprightly way of “chaffing” each other 
was a never-failing source of laughter. 

“Father,” at one time broke in the 
younger, “will you send up to town to- 
morrow, and get me some more flies? I 
think my blue duns must use their wings 
like their prototypes. They are all com- 
pletely gone from my book. Iam not 
absolutely flyless; still, blue duns I must 
have.” 

‘‘Beware of duns, my dear,” replied 
the Professor with much mock gravity. 
[A modern precept replete with wisdom 
which I recommend for your serious con- 


- sideration.] ‘‘ By the way,” he continued, 


“didn’t a package come down for you 
from the fishing-tackle peuple only three 
days ago? From its size I should have 
thought it an outfit for the summer.” 

“True, O wise Father! but this par- 
ticular pattern did zot come [tragically]. 
Believe me, without my dear duns, life 
would indeed be to me a blank.” 
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“If I were you, Father,” interposed 
her sister (with a fine air of wisdom), “I 
should decidedly refuse, Edith is terribly 
extravagant. Would you believe it, 
Mr. Nepos,” turning to me (her eyes 
dancing with ill-concealed mirth), “if a 
hook cannot be disengaged easily, she 
takes her scissors and snips it off, leaving 
it sticking in the fish? I got a large 
brown hackle in my mouth the other 
morning at breakfast, eating part of one 
of the trout she had caught.”’ This sally 
convulsed her auditors of course—the 
delinquent included. 

Before our little coterie broke up, I 
begged to be allowed to accompany my 
’ new acquaintances to their favorite pool 
that afternoon. And, as the declining 
sun began to cast its lengthening shad- 
ows abroad, we reached it, and com- 
menced to fish. There was ample room 
for all three rods, and, each selecting a 
likely “stand,” our flies soon were skim- 
ming over the surface of the brown water. 
Nelly’s cast (I shall take the liberty of 
using their Christian names in this narra- 
tive) was the only one that proved at- 
tractive and, over and over again, while 
we others “agitated the insect” in vain, 
her joyous laugh betokened the capture 
of a lusty trout. 

Edith and I began to despair. 

“What are they taking ?” I asked. 

“Oh! a little grey thing,” was the 
answer. 

Immediately out came our fly-books, 
and other flies were substituted. Still 
without any happy result. But here an 
amusing incident enlivened us unlucky 
ones. As Edith, who had declared her 
intention of fishing no longer, stepped 
from the stone on which she had been 
standing to the shore, and passed behind 
her sister who was then in the act of 
making a cast, the “lucky fly,” unob- 
served by its owner, caught in the sleeve 
of her dress, and its sudden arrest snapped 
it off at the casting line or leader. Edith 
extracted it quickly without saying a 
word and, holding it up, and making 
signs to me behind her sister’s back to 
keep her secret, coolly proceded to re- 
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place one of her own with it. Then 
carelessly signifying her intention of try- 
ing just once more, resumed her old 
place. 

The “lucky fly” had hardly touched 
the water when it was seized, and then 
she, in turn, began to catch fish, while 
her sister Nelly made cast after cast un- 
rewarded by a rise. At length, examin- 
ing her line, she discovered the broken 
snood, and then exclaimed: “Oh! I’ve 
lost my pet fly; my luck is all gone!” 
The woe-begotten expression of her face 
was too much for me, and I burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, for which 
I immediately apologized and in doing 
so was forced to expose the robbery. 

[I may mention the “lucky fly”—des- 
tined yet to play a prominent part in our 
afternoon’s enjoyment—had dusky grey 
wings and body, with a tuft of yellow 
floss silk for a tail.] 

Changing our position from the head 
to the foot of the pool—as all the trout 
willing to “take” seemed to have been 
secured at the former place—Edith, who 
had retained possession of the stolen 
property, with a supreme scorn of the 
difference between meum and tuum, pro- 
ceeded to fish, while Nelly and I finding 
comfortable seats looked on from the 
bank. 

Suddenly the sound of a splash in the 
water, followed by a loud cry of ‘‘Oh, 
I’ve hooked such a monster. Come 
quick!” broke in on our conversation and, 
running to her assistance, I saw the line 
cutting the water across stream at light- 
ning speed for a considerable distance— 
and then a bright object shot into the air. 

It was a salmon! 

“T’m afraid your fly must go!” I cried. 
“Hold your rod straight and let him 
break it, and save your line!” But no! 
my advice was disregarded. Resolutely 
the fair angler held on. The little limber 
rod bent almost double. Again and 
again was the line nearly run out to the 
knot on the reel; but just in the nick of 
time the fish would turn. Somersault 


after somersault it threw and vainly tried 
to extricate itself from the fatal barb; but 
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the latter had gone in deep and was 
firmly fixed. 

Round and round the pool it circled 
and darted hither and thither—coming 
to a stop at last by a large stone and re- 
maining there immovable. I knew it was 
now going to sulk. “This will never 
do,” I said. ‘He will gain fresh strength 
if allowed to rest. We must stir him up.” 
Picking up two or three good-sized 
stones, I threw them in one after the 
other as straight as I could, aiming for 
the end of that fish’s nose. The last shot 
had the desired effect. Away it went 
again tearing about the pool with the 
same mad antics as before. One good 
long rush, straight away from us, and 
the salmon would have torn everything 
away that held it. But, luckily, that bold 
effort was not made. At length signs of 
weakness became noticeable, and then I 
suddenly remembered we had no gaff. 
So, as the next best thing, I directed the 
plucky wielder of the rod to try and draw 
the salmon, now turning from side to 
side, gently to a shallow spot between 
where I was standing in the water and 
the shore. This she succeeded in doing 
admirably and, when within reach, I fairly 
hurled myself upon the exhausted fish 
and, with a shout of triumph as I held it 
with both arms against my chest, I floun- 
dered on shore, dripping, yet exultant 
like some strange amphibious monster at 
the capture of its prey. It was a splendid 
prize. A salmo salar freshly arrived from 
the salt water which drew down the 
pocket-scale to the nine-pound notch! 
Caught too O mirabile visu! with the 
self-same little ‘‘ lucky fly.” 

After duly admiring its graceful pro- 
portions—offering the while innumerable 
congratulations and justly-earned praises 
to the fair victor for the nerve and skill 
displayed—I led the triumphal proces- 
sion to the “Angler’s Rest.” Great was 
the surprise of the worthy Professor and 
his eyes seemed fairly to beam with de- 
light behind his tinted spectacles as he 
bestowed a kiss on his favorite daughter 
as a token of affectionate pride in the 
battle she had just won. 


Other pleasant and successful fishing 
trips to the pretty stream followed this 
eventful one, as day succeeded day with 
fair weather favoring us—in many of 
which the Professor joined. And often 
as we rested in some shady nook—the 
river side forsaken—he would give us 
valuable lessons on the insect and plant 
life around us. Yes; those were very 
pleasant days indeed. Readily I learned 
to love the study of Dame Nature in the 
woods and brooks about me; but (Shall 
I confess it?) I loved the study of one 
fair face much more. But I am not 
going to dwell further on that theme 
just now. 

One morning some visitors for my new 
friends arrived—necessitating their hos- 
pitable attention; and so I, perforce, wan- 
dered out alone. For a change I deter- 
mined to go down the river to the sand 
flats already mentioned and try my luck 
in the channel at low water at sea trout. 
Following the stream’s wanderings I at 
length reached the bay and found the 
still high tide covering the fishing 
grounds I was bent upon exploring. 
After whiling away half an hour whip- 
ping my flies where the fresh and salt 
water join, without success, I was about 
to return to the Inn to await a more 
suitable time, when, seeing two small 
skiffs upon the shore belonging to the 
Professor, it suddenly occurred to me 
that it would be a good plan to take one 
of these and, availing myself of the out- 
going current, row down with it and be 
on the spot when the receding tide left 
the sand banks bare. In five minutes I 
had launched the little craft, and was 
dancing away through the line of foam 
that marked the channel's course. Row- 
ing was almost unnecessary, the current 
swept me along so steadily. I took off 


.my cast of flies, replacing them with a 


small “phantom minnow” totroll behind 
the boat. But I found it would not an- 
swer at all. The tidal water was so thick 
with bits of sea-weed and floating rubbish 
that the houks attached became clogged 
every few minutes; so I exchanged the 
artificial for a real minnow, some of which 
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I had secured before leaving. This 
worked much better, seldom fouling, and 
by the aid of a swivel spinning beautifully. 
I had gone hardly a hundred yards when 
the reel sang out merrily and, dropping 
my oars and seizing the rod, I was soon 
engaged in a tussle that gave me some 
minutes hard work before I lifted the fish 
in with the landing-net. It proved to be 
a magnificent sea trout—its bright sides, 
studded with delicate pink spots, shining 
in the sun like polished silver—and would 
weigh a couple of pounds or more. A 
good beginning, I thought, as I laid it 
carefully in my creel. But my anticipa- 
tions were not realized. I caught no 
more by trolling. 

Rowing a boat hither and thither with- 
out a soul to speak to and catching noth- 
ing is not exactly madly exciting sport 
and some time had to elapse before the 
sand flats became bare. Nothing could 
be done, however, but to wait patiently. 
I remembered Sancho Panza’s advice 
concerning being tossed in a blanket. 
“If such an event do happen,” he says, 
“the best thing to do is to fold one’s 
arms, shut one’s eyes and go whitherso- 
ever those tossing and the blanket choose 
to send one.” So, taking things in the 
same philosophical spirit, I drew in my 
oars, stretched myself out between the 
seats, pulled a book I had brought with 
me out of my pocket and let the skiff go 
whither wind and tide of their own sweet 
will should take it. And so I drifted 
about. 

Slowly the time passed. Had I not 
been certain of my watch’s accuracy I 
should have sworn that it took one hun- 
dred and eighty minutes for the hands 
to travel round the hour. At length I 
felt a grating under the boat’s bottom, 
and starting up found I was in only three 
or four inches of water, and some dis- 
tance away from the channel. Overboard 
I jumped, and walking back dragged the 
skiff along by the point of the bow, there 
being no painter, and reached the edge 
of the channel just in time, for a moment 
later the boat was hard and fast aground. 

Soon the receding tide left the highest 
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banks bare and gradually, as time sped 
on, the whole of the vast extent of sand 
was visible with the channel winding 
through it. 

I left my boat high and dry; but, lack- 
ing rope and anchor, I had no means of 
securing it. However, as some hours 
would elapse before the tide reached it 
again, I thought it safe enough. Stroll- 
ing leisurely along the edge of the chan- 
nel, I kept casting my flies, my exertions 
every now and again being rewarded by 
a sea trout giving me an exciting battle. 
This fish in its native element is far 
stronger than the brook trout in fresh 
water and when hooked fights desper- 
ately to free itself. Those I caught were 
all of good size, from a pound in weight 
up to three or four; so that, by the time 
I had reached the sea beach (about three- 
quarters of a mile from-where I had left 
my boat), I had all the weight in my 
basket I cared to carry. At this wild, 
desolate place the channel runs like a 
mill sluice into the ocean. As I looked 
around, not a habitation, not even a tree, 
was in view. Nothing but a wide ex- 
panse of bleak, rocky shore. Far away, 
out on the horizon, a ship was sailing by. 
Overhead a solitary sea mew uttered its 
dismal cry; while from the broad Atlan- 
tic a breaker, every now and again rolling 
in, caught up the pebbles on the beach, 
and, carrying them with it until its force 
was spent, washed them back again with 
a mighty roar. It was too dismal a place 
for a siesta; so I selected for a resting 
place a snug hollow ina sand-hill back 
of the beach and there; lulled perhaps 
by the distant sound of the waves, I un- 
luckily fell sound asleep. And now I 
come to a part of my fishing trip, the 
incidents of which lived long in my 
memory and cost me many a sleepless 
night. 

When I awoke I found it was past 5 
o'clock. The afternoon was nearly gone 
and to my greatest consternation I saw 
that the tide had turned and was running 
inwards with the same velocity I had 
witnessed its speeding out. Some of the 


sand flats were already covered and a 

















A FISHING TRIP AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


long distance intervened between my 
‘boat and myself. Splashing at times 
through the water, at others running 
on dry sand, I made all the haste of 
which I was capable to reach it. I 
could see it was still motionless; but the 
water was close by. On I rushed, some- 
times falling; but, hurriedly struggling 
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almost breathless, I labored painfully on. 
I had but about a hundred yards more 
to go, when, judge my dismay, I saw I 
was toolate. The tide had indeed reached 
the boat and it was drawn into the fierce 
force of the channel and swept swiftly 
away beyond my control. The sight 
seemed to paralyze every nerve I possessed 
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‘It seemed an eternity before the boat drew near enough for me to recognize my rescuer.” 





to my feet, again sped forward. It was 
a race for life. If I failed to catch my 
untied boat before the tide reached it and 
carried it away, a lingering but certain 
death awaited me! 

I had thrown away my rod, basket, 
hat and coat; but my thick boots full of 
water told on me heavily and, though 


and I sank exhausted upon the already 
covered sand. 

I must have been dazed a bit; for I 
remember after a time finding myself ly- 
ing prostrate, with the water lapping 
against my face. I got upon my feet 
and looked about me and what a pros- 
pect met my vision! All around, from 
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where I stood to the surrounding shores, 
nothing was visible but water and this I 
knew rose to more than six feet at high 
tide. Not a tree nor island on which to 
take refuge, and between me and the 
land I knew there were many deep gul- 
lies and quicksands. To attempt to re- 
gain the sea beach against such a tide, 
was impossible, quite. To swim wth the 
tide to the nearest point, was undertaking 
more than twice that distance, and I knew 
that I should never reach it alive in the 
semi-exhausted condition in which I then 
was. It was useless to shout. Had there 
been any one to hear, I could have seen 
them. I stood there—the water half way 
to my knees—the most hopeless mortal 
in existence. A strange mixture of 
thoughts ran through my brain, the up- 
permost the fact that I was face to face 
with Death; and I endeavored to prepare 
myself to meet my fate as a man should 
do, calmly and resolutely. The water 
reached my knees and I was becoming 
chilled and numb. I felt it had not to 
rise much higher when I should be taken 
off my feet. 

Suddenly upon my ears came the re- 
port of a gun and, straining my eyes in 
the direction of the ‘“Angler’s Rest,” I 
noticed a dark object moving on the 
waters. A minute later I saw clearly it 
was a boat and the quick flashes of sun- 
light on the oars told me they were being 
rapidly plied, and instantly it darted 
through my mind that the gun was fired 
to attract my attention and to give me 
hope of succor. 
tainty, the renewed hopes of life strug- 
gling with the fear of a possibly approach- 
ing death, became almost unbearable. 
Should I be able to hold out long enough 
to be rescued? A strip of drift wood 
floated by among the débris. I caught 
at and secured it. The water had now 
stolen up inch by inch to mid-way be- 
tween knee and hip; so I placed the stick 
as firmly as I could in the sand and leaned 
my weight on it as a preventive against 
the force of the tide carrying me along 
with it. I suppose it could not have been 
long—although it seemed an eternity to 
me—before the boat drew near enough 


And now the uncer- ° 
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for me to recognize it. It was the Pro- 
fessor’s other skiff and to my amazement 
my rescuer none other than Nelly who 
had bravely come to my rescue. Half 
crippled with the cold and exhaustion, 
I managed somehow to crawl over the 
stern and on my knees poured out inco- 
herent praises and thanks to my cour- 
ageous preserver. 

Then she told me all. How my bout 
drifting up the channel, apparently empty, 
had attracted attention, and that soon 
after by the aid of a field glass I had 
been seen on the sand bar. That her 
father and Old Cribbs were both absent 
from the Inn and that it was Edith who 
first conceived the idea of firing Cribbs’ 
gun and who had carried it into execu- 
tion. How she had determined to try 
alone to rescue me—her sister’s help be- 
ing unavailable, for there was no room 
in the skiff for two to row and no other 
boat at hand. 

* * *x * 

Three years have flown by since that 
eventful day on the sands. Edith, her 
husband and the Professor are travelling 
abroad: But two of the old quartette at 
the “ Angler’s Rest” are back again on 
a brief holiday. ‘ I am in my old room 
writing these reminiscences. My wife is 
sitting at the open window, her attention 
divided between the book in her hand 
and the wanderings of a young gentle- 
man on the carpet whose preference for 
a quadrupedal instead of an erect method 
of progression is continually letting in 
his unfortunate cranium for sundry 
knocks against table and chair legs. As 
I get up and put away my writing mate- 
rials—my task being ended—she says 
enquiringly: “ George, do you know it is 
just three years to-day since we first met, 
when you came here on a fishing trip ?” 

“Yes, Nell,” I say, in a pretendedly 
aggrieved tone as I extricate my legs from 
Young Hopeful’s embrace and, swinging 
him on my shoulder in response to his 
vociferous requests at the top of his small 
voice, ‘‘ Pap—pa! gee—gee!” I amble round 
the room with him. “Yes; I do indeed 


—and this, ¢/#zs is what has come of it!” 


Billings Bridge, Canada. 

















THE BIRDS OF THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


In 


N recently discovered letters of the 
Rev. Lewis Hughes, the first minister 
sent by the Virginia Company to the Ber- 
muda Jslands in 1612, there are many 
interesting statements about the birds 
then found there, and a few extracts will 
be given. 


“ Here is also plenty of sea foules, at one time of the 
year, as about the middle of October, birds which we call 
cahouze and Pimlicoes come in. The Cahouze continue 
till about the middle of June in great abundance: they 
are bigger bodied than a pigeon and of very firm and 
good flesh. They are taken with ease if one do but sit 
downe in a darke night, and make a noise, there wil 
more come to him than he shall be able to kill: some 
have told me that they have taken 12 or 14 dozen in an 
hour.” 


The only birds known to the writer of 
this article to visit the islands in October 
in any numbers are of the plover family, 
and it is most likely the Cahouze were 
plover. 


“The birds make a noise all night, but not with such 
pleasant tunes as the Larks, and other birds doe in Eng- 
land. Here is no bird that singeth in the day but the 
Sparrow, the Robin Redbreast and the Robin-williams.” 


These birds were probably the white- 
eyed vireo (or chickytywilly), the robin 
and the bluebird. The chickytywilly’s 
name is local and is a fair translation of 
its call into English. 


“The first night I lay in the Iland”’ [July 12, 1612) 
““which you call Cooper’s Iland, when I saw in every 
Cabbin pots and kettles full of birds boiling, and some 
on spits rosting, and the silly wilde birds comming so 
tame into my cabbin and goe so familiarly betweene my 
feet, and round about the cabbin, and into the fire, with 
a strange lamentable noyse, as though they did bemoan 
us, and bid us take, kill, roast and eatthem: I was much 
amazed, and said within myselfe, Surely the tameness of 
these wilde birds and their offring of themselves to be 
taken, is a manifest token of the goodnesse of God.” 

‘*Mr. Moore, then Governour, fearing their over-eating 
themselves would be their destruction, did remove them 
from thence to Port Royoll”’ [about fifteen miles] “where 
they (the colonists) found but little or no want; for, birds 
they had there also, brought to them every weeke, from 
the Ilands adjoyning, whither some were sent of purpose 
to bird forthem. * * They died miserably some with 
meate in their mouthes cryingfor more. This surely was 
@ great jugement of God on these slothful and greedy 
belly-gods,”’ etc., etc. / 


Two Parts.—Part I. 


The visitor of to-day, who has the 
time, should not fail to go to Cooper’s 
Island, about which are so many tra- 
ditions of the years just before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims in Massachusetts. 
There also will be found all of the few 
birds whose kind have become or re- 
mained inhabitants of Bermuda’s rocks 
and trees. In the neighboring islands 
crows and cranes are oftenest seen; the 
plover hovers in the dripping sky with 
“strange, lamentable noyse;” the white 
wing of the tropic-bird flashes fearlessly 
in the sun; and the gentler avifauna see 
their lives run on unharried by the hunter 
or the hawk. 

To name the birds of Bermuda would 
be such a task as to name the various 
races and families of men that daily walk 
the streets of one of our great cities. It 
is 650 miles to the nearest land, Cape 
Hatteras (on the North Carolina coast) 
and the islands themselves are but twen- 
ty-one miles long and scarcely two in 
width. The fashionable ornithological 
tourist is apt to start for the Little An- 
tilles with the idea of resting in a long 
and monotonous flight at Bermuda. 
Thousands of land birds, in a venture- 
some trip too far from the Jersey shore, 
are smitten with the north-west gales and 
borne away like withered leaves to the 
unknown waste of seas. Who shall tell 
the dread that fills their hearts, as for 
hours and hours they fly with failing 
wings, or the delight with which they 
suddenly drop to the shelter of the storm- 
tossed trees that seem to leap from the 
angry waves ? 

When a north-west storm has raged 
for many days the beaten vessels seek 
refuge in the Bermudas, and for weeks 
strange ships and birds serve to vary the 
routine of daily experiences. As we 
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rowed one day in Castle Harbor, we came 
suddenly upon a great white swan that 
was too much exhausted to fly or try to 
escape in any other manner than by 
swimming away. On another occasion, 
when going to speak a “lame duck” (as 
disabled ships are called by the boatmen) 
a dozen cranes of various plumage and 
sizes were seen wading on a distant beach 
—having arrived with the gale that had 
subsided the day before. 

An occasional hawk arrives to spread 
terror among the birds and the darkies 
owning fowls; for they are rapacious be- 
yond belief on account of their long voy- 
age and lack of food. I once saw a St. 
David's Island fisherman abusing a hawk 
that had made havoc among his mother’s 
chickens. He was on the wharf at St. 
George's, and as he watched the hawk in 
his lofty flight he walked overboard, to 
the intense delight of everyone in sight. 

The American eagle sometimes takes 
a cruise in the region that George Wash- 
ington was determined to add to its do- 
main. Several eagles have been shot in 
Bermuda. 

Ducks and wild geese are so seldom 
seen that one might say they never come 
to the islands. 

The common cherry-bird or waxwing, 
in 1867, came to the east end of the 
group in considerable numbers. It soon 
disappeared—within a month, in fact; 
but there should be somewhere in St. 
George’s two or three specimens of the 
visitors. 

Although the hawk and the hunter 
are so little in evidence, there is a great 
spider that gathers in many a luckless 
songster. In 1667 Mr. Richard Stafford, 
writing to the Publisher of the “ Phil- 
osophical Transactions,” says: 


“ Here are spiders that spin their webbs betwixt Trees 
standing 7 or 8 fathoms asunder; and they do their work 
by spurting their Webb into the air, where the Wind car- 
ries it from Tree to Tree. This Webb, when finisht, will 
snare a bird as big asa Thrush. Yourself may prove it; 
for I have sent you some.” 

The common birds of the islands are 
few in varieties and not in very large num- 
bers—always excepting the English spar- 
row, which has been introduced since 
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1869, and has been introducing himself 
ever since. After naming the cardinal 
grosbeak, or Virginia redbird, the blue- 
bird, the catbird, sparrow, chickytywilly 
and the quail, and a diminutive pigeon 
called the ground-dove, you have all that 
are often seen. Our friend the crow is 
not uncommon in the outlying smaller 
islands, but he never touches anybody’s 
corn or in any way evinces a desire to be 
ranked as a vegetarian. 

The redbird is the one who will always 
first occur to the memory of the visitor. 
If you have visited the islands, how often 
you will recall a balmy morning with 
clear blue skies and waters that shimmer 
in the growing dawn with the gentler 
tints of our purple columbine: A morn- 
ing of peaceful thoughts and silence that 
is rippled by lapping of the peaceful 
waves against the shore; and while you 
lie in waking dreams there comes the 
musical cry of the royal scarlet king; 
and, as you look from the window at the 
hedge of oleander trees, you see him 
swinging like a flashing of fiery red from 
his favorite bough. He has no song to 
sing, but all day long shall you hear his 
mellow pipe till the sun goes down. 
Sometimes in sight of the Snowy Range, 
as I hear the soft west wind among the 
cottonwoods, the voice of the redbird 
rings in my ears, and the oleanders with 
their crown of flowers, the breath of the 
jasmine and the rock-a-bye of the pleas- 
ant sea are here and the old days come 
again, with the faces of the lost and 
dead. I wonder what the owner of the 
poor caged bird across the street would 
think if she knew the memories awakened 
by his cry? 

At the residence of the Misses Peniston 
at the Flatts (where the family has lived 
since 1612) the redbirds come every 
afternoon to a window on the west side 
of the house where they have been fed 
with grain for perhaps an incredible num- 
ber of years. They are the same old 


friends and their families from year to 
year, and they sit upon the window sill 
and almost enter the house with a confi- 
dence that has never been betrayed. A 
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strange bird is pounced upon with such 
ferocity that the visitor must be very 
hungry to come again. In the course 
of time, when the last of their kind bene- 
factors is laid to rest, they will perhaps 
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some day find the window closed and will 
look in vain for their accustomed food. 
May they find others as kind to remem- 
ber them ! 

Denver, Colorado. 
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DAY or two since, Sports AFIELD 

heard a bear story which, we think, 
will bear repetition. Happening into the 
office of the County Auditor in Missoula, 
Montana, we chanced to meet W. R. 
Hamilton (who, by the way, is consider- 
able of a sportsman himself). As usual 
our conversation turned to the theme in 
which we are never uninterested—hunt- 
ing; and we were discussing the advisa- 
bility of arranging for a turn in the hills 
as soon as the time should arrive for bear 
to turn out of their winter quarters, with 
the view of capturing (?) a Bruin or two, 
when he spoke as follows: 

“Several years ago I was a justice of 
the peace at Thompson Falls.” [A town 
on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road 100 miles north-west of Missoula. ] 
“One day quite late in the fall a young 
fellow named Frank Davis, who made 
his living principally by hunting, came 
into my office to have made out a bounty 
certificate for the killing of a bear, the 
skin of which he had and which was as 
fine as any I have ever seen. It wasa 
beauty — glossy, black and in splendid 
condition. Speaking of how he secured 
it he said: ‘I was coming down Thomp- 
son River with my outfit packed on one 
horse. When I reached the Gorge I 
concluded to camp for the night and put 
in the next day hunting before coming 
to town. In the morning I went back 
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up on a high ridge, where I hunted the 
best part of the day withovt success. 
Along in the afternoon I was coming 
down a gulch towards camp, when at 
one point I noticed the dogs running 
back and forth and barking. There being 
some snow on the ground, and not seeing 
any tracks, I paid little attention to their 
hullabaloo. In a few minutes I came to 
a cliff of rocks which leaned outward, 
making a natural shelter over a portion 
of its base. As I walked under this I 
noticed a pile of leaves, grass and sticks 
which appeared to cover a rock or stump. 
This seemed rather unusual and stepping 
up to it, curious to know how it happened 
to be there, I reached out to brush away 
the débris with my hand. I gave it one 
swipe, when up raised a big black bear 
with a ‘Woof!’ which scared me out of 
about four years’ growth. I'll bet I 
jumped sixteen feet the first jump. After 
making several more good healthy jumps 
I looked quickly over my shoulder and, 
seeing that he had settled down again 
into his bed, I stopped and soon had him 
pumped full of lead—and this is his hide. 
He had evidently established himself in 
that sheltered spot for his winter’s nap, 
where he would have remained until 
spring if I had not chanced to discover 
him. “But say! what a fright he did give 
me for a minute!” 








A CALIFORNIA OUTING. 


By REV. W. 


Cum non cuivis homini contingat adire Californiam. * 


EAR Constant READER OF SPORTS 
AFIELD:—Our mutual friend the 
Editor informs me that you would like a 
day's outing with me in the parts where 
I now dwell. 

Well, this is friendly of you, I am sure; 
and, it being my earnest wish that you 
have taken my humble efforts for your 
pleasure (as they have appeared from 
time to time in these pages) at their in- 
tention rather than merit, I should be 
more than a churl to deny you your re- 
quest. 

So get out your “bike” and come 
along.—But first, as you will naturally 
want your host at his best(that he may 
yield you the most in your line of expec- 
tations) suppose you remember that his 
first business in these parts is always that 
of a missionary—a “fisher of men” and 
afterwards of fish. But, remembering 
this, don’t think to please me by bring- 
ing a supply of “tracts” for bait. Rather 
fill in the interstices of your grip with a 
few trinkets, such as children love— 
amenities of the child-life so much better 
than tracts for luring the hearts of the 
little ones and which but for your kind- 
ness in aiding my business among the 
many poor homes that I will show you 
as we go along (no matter what direction 
we may take up to forty miles from our 
starting point)—they would never see 
even, much less handle and call their 
own. 

But when shall I look for you?—With 
me, one day or one season is as con- 
venient as another. But as you tell me 
that you prefer fishing to hunting, and 
fishing a-stream to sea-fishing; and as I 
know you will have Nature at her best, 
suppose you make it about April 15— 
this year or any year. The “rainy sea- 
son” will be over then; the roads will be 
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at their smoothest and hardest; the or- 
chards and woods will be in full leaf; 
the mountain sides will be arrayed in 
their loveliest garbs of white and green 
and pink and purple and yellow; the 
bird-life also and that of the other fauna 
will present their fullest charm, and you 
will find that all flies go. 

And now, on the early morning of 
this day (equipped with bicycle and rod 
and creel and the staunch breakfast 
which you have partaken as my guest) 
you are in San Luis Obispo, California 
—an old Spanish town delightfully set 
amid the peaks of the Santa Lucia 
Range; on the coast extension of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, about two. 
hundred and fifty miles south of San 
Francisco; andinland from Port Harford 
—the only natural harbor for large ships 
between the Bays of San Francisco and 
San Diego. 

But whither for the day shall we lay 
our course? There are five different 
roads that we may take and all of them 
equally. promising, both as regards a 
good pathway for our steeds and the end 
we have in view—which is a full creel at 
nightfall. Along each, also, there are 
many items of historical and romantic 
interest that we may pick up by the way 
and many things of beauty—grandeur 
even—to be passed and noted. But as 
we can take but one, and as we are not 
particularly fond of overmuch exertion 
when less will serve our purpose equally 
well, suppose for our choice we submit 
ourselves to that commonest of all 
powers before which the human race— 
and especially the bicycling portion of it 
—is wont to bow and obey. There isa 
great wind blowing from the north-east, 
and by the time we shall be ready to re- 
turn, it will have changed about to ex- 


(* Since it may not be the fortune of every one to visit California.) 
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actly the opposite direction. Our course 
therefore—at least for a time—is south- 
westerly. This carries us along the bank 
of the San Luis Creek—a pretty stream, 
but in which of late years the trout have 
been sadly minus, owing to the sewage 
that has been permitted to defile it—past 
the country seat of our friend Horace 
Annesley Vachell (the rising young 
author whose stories of California life 
have already won him fame in two 
worlds); across the upper arm of the 
Corral de Piedra Rancho, still redolent 
of the hospitalities of the ancient régime, 
when the princely Dons welcomed all 
comers and sped each parting guest 
with a gift and a blessing; and through 
the beauteous Sycamore Cajfion, whose 
chapparal and live-oak covered sides 
and tops afforded the pleasing foil to 
bottoms which yield ever the largest 
returns for the smallest industry. And 
now, eight miles from our starting 
point, but still only twenty minutes out— 
thanks to the friendly wind and a gently 
descending grade—we have come to 
where the road forks. Should we pur- 
sue the right tine for a couple of miles 
we would find ourselves at Port Harford, 
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where if we choose we could put in the 
day fishing off the dock with the proba- 
bilitity of taking many of the smaller fish 
which swarm these waters—such as rock- 
cod, smelts, soles and the like—and with 
the chance of a forty-pound sea-bass or a 
salmon or two. But as this is not our 
purpose, we turn to the left and after half 
a mile of consenting to rest our steeds 
up a winding grade, we come to the top 
of a pass between the hills which here 
escalop the coast, and all at once the 
glorious Pacific—all lit with the morning 
sun and stretching away many thousand 
miles, even to the shores of the Celestial 
Kingdom without a break—bursts upon 
our view. At first, however, it yields us 
no special impression of sublimity and 
grandeur, such as the poets have taught 
us to expect as the gift of the vasty deep. 
There are no swelling undulations upon 
its bosom that we can see; no crests, no 
troughs; nothing at all in its surface ap- 
pearances to tell us that it is anything 
more than some zephyr-kissed inland sea. 
So truly does this ocean justify its name 
“The Peaceful One” as by comparison 
with its dwarfed but more agg.essive 
brothers. But. hark! “Swash! Boom! 











F the many talented men contributing to the pages of Sports 


AFIELD few have so large a following of warm friends as W. H. 
Knowlton. 


Mr. Knowlton is of old Cavalier stock, being a des- 





cendant of Captain William Knowlton (who settled on the New 
England shores twelve years before the landing of the Pilgrims). 
His great-grandfather, a soldier of the Revolution, was killed in 
his first battle. Mr. Knowlton’s mother was of Scotch descent and 
a woman of great intellectuality and greater piety. In the early 
sixties the subject of our sketch (at that time a lad of sixteen), with 
the scant proceeds from a season’s work in the harvest field, made 
his way alone to Faribault, Minnesota, that he might be near a 
favorite sister who was at that time a missionary among the Indians. 
He entered the Faribault schools in 65, where he remained, first as 
pupil and then as teacher, for eleven years—but never neglecting to 
spend his vacations either along some picturesque trout stream or 
else out on the glorious prairies with a brace of red Irish setters to 
keep him company. It was in main part due to the influence of 
that great pioneer missionary, the Rev. J. Lloyd Breck, D. D., that 
Mr. Knowlton was led to study for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church—to which he was ordained in June of °73. His principal 
charges have been Grace Church (Grand Rapids, Mich.), Grace 
(Galena, Ills.), and St. Paul’s (Winona, Miun.) In the fall of ’91, 
however, owing to a severe attack of nervous prostration, he felt obliged to go to Southern California for his 
health, which during the past three years has been fully recovered. He is now doing missionary work for the Church 
with Redwood Falls, Minnesota, as his base of operations in a large and important field. His home is presided over 
by three charming daughters—the eldest a girl of 17. Of the delightsome originality, the scholarly and virile charac- 


ter, of his writings, it is not necessary for me to speak—as, for many years, they have figured pleasantly in the minds 
of all we SporTS AFIELD folks.—C. K. 
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Swash!” It is the underswell beating up 
in endless roar against the cliffs and 
rocks that line the shore, and we realize 
that it is the restless ocean still that 
invites our gaze and meditations. Prob- 
ably also, as we should make the descent 
of the cliffs to try a bath in one of the 
many pools that the receded tide has left 
in comparative quiet among the higher 
recesses of its earlier lashings, we might 
realize something further—though not 
so pleasing. For in these it is that the 
dreaded Octupus is frequently found, 
with his long tentacles stretched out and 
feeling all spaces that no living thing 
within his reach may escape the cruel 
fate he so delights to dispense. Com- 
monly, this creature is known among 
fishes and men as “ The Devil.” Properly 
his name is legion. There is a central- 
head which directs all. This is the big 
devil (Satan himself, mayhap), but so 
well trained are the lesser devils which 
reside in each of the thousand or more 
appertures that line the long tentacles to 
their very tips, that the big devil, their 
master, can nap if he chooses, sleep off 
the effects of his last debauch or take a 
long journey even into the land of dreams 
for the devisement of new devilments and 
yet his work go on just the same as if he 
were in active supervision. 

But how he does deceive one! You 
look down into the recesses where he 
lies and gaze upon his features. There 
is an appearance of fatherly mildness in 
the expression of his eyes. If at this 
moment he could issue an advertising 
circular, it would doubtless rehearse the 
fatherly compassion that dominates his 
heart and how he has been maligned by 
jealous detractors from his charitable 
purposes. Then, too, in the wavings of 
his graceful arms one notes a poetry of 
motion which is the suggestion of a dis- 
position as mild as a California climate 
by comparison with a Dakota blizzard. 
If you did not know him, you would 
even grow to love him so. But you do 
know him—know that it is Good-bye, 
fish! Good-bye, fowl! Good-bye, man! 
Good-bye! whoever you are, when once 
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you have yielded, though never so slight- 
ly, to the seductions of his proffered wel- 
come. And now, he knows that you 
know it; so look again: The friendly 
light has disappeared from his eyes and 
a gleam of disappointed malice has taken 
its place. The devil is all there, but his 
cunning is with him still. You raise 
your weapon to strike; you think you 
have him! You haven't. For lo! be- 
fore you can strike, there has been an 
angry boiling of the waters. A flood of 
ink has filled the once crystal pool and 
under its cover the occupant has departed 
for other feeding grounds and other vic- 
tims. Thus elusive is this Standard Oil 
of the seas. But let us not go down in 
search of him. We have had enough of 
him already. 

And now for six miles our course lies 
along the fertile plateau which sown, here 
to beans, and there to mustard, and vary- 
ing in width from a few rods to halfa 
mile, forms the seat of a Titan's. bench 
which as its owner should come to occu- 
py, his feet would rest among the woven 
grasses at the bottom of the sea while he 
reclined his back and shoulders and head 
amid the yellow plushes of the poppy 
blossoms which everywhere cover the 
precipitous hill-sides and give back the 
double glories of the real and the reflect- 
ed sunshine This part of our journey 
we enjoy very much inceed—even to 
forgetting the end we have in view. Then 
we come abreast the little fishing village 
of Pismo. It lies close to the ocean, 
about a hundred rods to our right, and 
at the head of the famous beach whose 
name it bears. Forty miles this beach 
extends—the equal for bathing purposes 
of any in the world and affording a drive- 
way as smooth afid hard as a Chicago 
boulevard. To-day it is ptactically de- 
serted, but when the midsummer has 
come it will be found swarming as far as 
the eye can reach with campers of the 
ranching class who have fled from the 
heated interiors to enjoy its cooling surfs 
and eat its clams, of which the supply is 
abundant and never failing. At this time 
also its fishing opportunities will be ripe 
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and especially those of the “yellow- 
tails,” of whose gamey and food qualities 
so much has been said and written but 
never described — because beyond de- 
scription. They swarm here in great 
numbers and the fun of catching them— 
after you have learned how—O my! 
But to-day, there would be no use. As 
yet, the season is too young. So we pass 
on and in a couple of moments, having 
rounded the turn to the left on our way 
inland once more, we are at the crossing 
of Pismo Creek. (Everything is Pismo 
about here.) Clear and pellucid, the 
waters of this creek have fetched their 
way for several miles through the pretti- 
est cafion you ever saw; and they are 
tempting too, but not sufficiently so to 
keep us when the promises of waters only 
a short distance ahead are so much 
greater. These are the waters of the 
Arroyo Grande or Big Creek (if we trans- 
late the Spanish), which, flowing through 
the wondrously fertile valley to which it 
gives the name, may be approached at 
almost any point with the best of hopes 
for a creelful in a very short time. Two 
and a half miles more, and we shall be 
there! But stop a bit! The road here, 
on account of its frequent intersections 
by narrow divides and cajions, requires 
an occasional breathing space; and then, 
too, I want you to observe that bird— 
larger than a dove, less than a pigeon, 
rather chunky, his plumage of a sombre 
blue, his face curiously marked in black 
and white and his head crowned not with 
a crest exactly but with a black tuft of 
waving plumes about an inch in length— 
scurrying along in front of us as though 
sent for and about to disappear in the 
chaparral. O my! but can’t he run! 
Well, that is a cock specimen of our 
valley-quail. His mate, not a quarter as 
handsome as he is, is probably sitting on 
her nest not far away; for this is the 
mating and hatching time. In a few days 
the chicks will be out. They are the 
cunningest little fellows in creation. 
About the last of September they will be 
fully grown and October fifteenth the law 
will pronounce them ripe for the sports- 


man. In general habit, in scent, and in 


method of flight, they are almost identi- * 


cal with your Bob White. Here, how- 
ever, the resemblance ceases until you 
have them on toast; for, meantime, in 
the matter of displaying ability to take 
care of themselves as against the best 
powers of hunter and dog, they give your 
Robert seventy-five points in a hundred 
and beat him out every time. Still, if you 
are minded to visit me again next winter, 
we will see if we can’t fool some of them. 

But here, having reached the top of our 
last divide, and having turned down the 
spur a half mile or so instead of keeping 
the main road, we are pretty near the 
point where our fun is to begin. Sol 
think we had better run up the lane lead- 
ing to that little white house at the left. 
The family are Spanish—poor, but of a 
good class. I know them very well. It 
will be a good place to leave our wheels 
and, further, we can bespeak a hot /amade 
supper against our return at four o'clock, 
say.—lIt is now nine. 

What! Never heard of the samale?— 
Well, Iam not surprised; for until I came 
to California four years ago, 1 had not 
heard of it, either. So let me tell you: 
The Spanish wife makes a commixture 
of minced chicken-breasts (this is the 
best), stoned olives, seeded raisins, chil- 
lies and what not—about six ounces in 
all—wraps it, first, in a jacket of corn- 
meal paste, and after in another of corn- 
husks; tying it at both ends, much as 
you would a sack, and binding it twice 
about the middle to keep in the juices 
and to preserve the shape, which is not 
unlike the common bon-bon, only larger. 
A kettle of boiling water does the rest, 
and the result is the /amale—-THE GREAT 
TAMALE—the festal food of the Spanish- 
American people—fit for a Lucullus, and 
of which, I think, you and I after our 
day of hardest work and pleasure can 
manage about four each, together with 
such other dishes as our hostess may 
happen to provide. 

Agreed, is it? You will try the ¢a- 
male? You will not regret it. 

And now, we are making our casts, 
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and—but O pshaw! No body will believe 
us. So, for the public gaze, let us end 
our day's outing right here; and keep 
the rest to talk over between us two, 


A MOUNTAIN 





AFIELD. 
when we meet with no one by to listen, 


except the Editor (who won’t tell). 
San Luis Obispo, California. 


TRAGEDY. 


By M. L. FOX. 


T WAS cold for a 
Southern climate, 
and all day long the 
mist had hung on the 
mountains and drip- 
ped from the bare 
A branches of the oak 
trees and dropped in 
crystal tears from the 
leaves of pine and 
rhododendron. My 
clothes were soaked 
and my teeth were 
chattering as I rode 
on hour after hour 
deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the 
Great Smokies. Late 
if in the afternoon I 
© | came to an old man 
sitting on a wood-pile by the roadside in 
front of his cabin. He was tall and slim 
and angular; his hair and beard were 
long and grizzled and grey. Inthe crook 
of his left arm rested the barrel of a long 
rifle, while with his left hand he was 
holding the tail of his homespun coat 
over the gun lock to protect it from the 
rain. I wondered why he was sitting 
there in the chill of the drizzle when, to 
all appearances, he might better have 
been snoozing before a comfortable fire 
on his own hearth-stone. 

“ How-do-you-do ?” 

“Howdy, Stranger,’ was the solemn 
response to my salutation. 

“Pretty bad day ?” 

“ Tol’able bad.” 





“You look wet.” 

* Yo’ don’t look none the dryest.” 

‘‘Have you been sitting here long ?” 

“Right smart while; ever sence 10 
o'clock ‘fore dinner.” 

“Are you looking for something to 
shoot ?” 

“Yes; I’m a-waitin’ fur Jack Brown.” 

“IT see. You and Brown are going 
into the mountains to hunt.” 

““Reckin you’re makin’ a mistake, 
Stranger. Jack Brown’s a-gwyin’ by 
hisself or I mightly miscalkilate.” 

“Is he going into the mountains near 
here ?” 

“No, Stranger; he ain't a-gwyin’ into 
no mountings onless I*mightly miscalki- 
late. Stranger, he’s a-gwyin to hell— 
an’ may the Lord have marcy on his 
onerly soul.” 

Only then did it dawn on me that the 
stoical old man had been sitting all day 
in the chilling drizzle, patiently waiting 
for a fellow mortal to come along that 
he might kill him. 

What!” I exclaimed in alarm; “you 
don’t mean that you are waiting here to 
murder a man?” 

“’Tain’t no murder, Stranger. What 
is to be, will be, an’ if his time hain’t 
come nobody cain’t kill him. But, on- 
less I mightly miscalkilate, his time’s 
a-gwyin’ to come soon after I clap my 
eyes on him.” 

‘“What’s he done that you are going 
to kill him?” I asked the imperturbable 
old man. 

“Stranger, this is all consarnin’ my 
own folks an’ I don’t. see that any out- 
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sider’s got any call to git tangled up in 
it. But Jack Brown married my gal, 
Dely, an’ she’s one of the purtiest an’ 
the best little bodies that ever was born; 
he ’bused her and took her baby from 
her an’ druv her frum home, an’ she 
walked clean across the sugar-loaf an’ 
got to my house this mornin’ so tired 
that she was most ready to drap an’ a- 
cryin’ like her purty heart would break. 
Jack took the baby—Stranger, that’s the 
beatenest smart child ye ever saw—an’s 
a-gwyin’ to tote it down to his folks on 
the creek an’ he ought-to a-been by here 
long ago; but he’s a-loafin’ along som- 
ers; he allus wuz a shabby shote.” 

“It may be that he won’t come this 
way?” 

“Reckin he'll come; he’s mighty rot- 
ten but I reckin he'll keep if he don’t.” 

“You might shoot the baby,” I said, 
hoping to change his determination. 

“T ain't a-gwyin’ to shoot at no baby.” 

“But you might hit it, even if you did 
not shoot at it.” 

“Stranger, I’m not as young as I wus 
ten years ago, an’ my eyes ain’t as clear 
nur my hand as steady; but I reckin I 
can knock the head off’n a turkey at a 
hundred yards, an’ I calkilate that I ain’t 
a-gwyin’ to hit no baby.” 

Hoping to meet Jack Brown and warn 


him of the old man, I started to ride on. 


I had gone but a few rods when I sawa 
young man carrying a baby in his arms 
come round the turn of the road. The 
warning shout had scarcely passed my 
lips, when I saw him stop with terror 
frozen on his face. There was the sharp 
report of a rifle and the “ Ping” of a bullet 
as it passed me by. 

A few minutes later as I picked my- 
self up from the ground, where my horse 
had thrown me, I saw the young man 
lying dead in the road where he had 
fallen; the old man was coming towards 
me carrying the baby in his arms and say- 
ing, “ Him’s a little man, him is.” The 
baby had its little hand, smeared with 
blood, tangled in the old man’s grizzly 
beard and was crowing delightedly. 

“Ye see, I didn’t tech ha’r nur hide 
uv the baby,” said the old man witha 
chuckle. “Hope ye ain’t hurt, Strang- 
er? I didn’t kalkilate on yer hoss jump- 
in’ when I shot.” 

Just then I saw two women coming 
slowly down the path from the cabin. 
One was old and wrinkled and solemn; 
the other was young and pretty and sad. 

“Him’s killed him,” said the old one. 

“Pore Jack!” moaned the young one. 
“Him was good at times and him was 
bad at times. Pore Jack!” 

Little Rock, Arkansaw. 











IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


The National Zoo and Other Points of Interest. 


Washington has often been quoted as 
the paradise of the cyclist because of its 
smooth, even streets and roads. It might 
also be considered such for the artistically 
inclined photographer in search of scenes 
in which the beautiful abounds. The 
many broad streets lined with stately 
shade trees and handsome public build- 
ings, monuments, and magnificent private 
residences, make without doubt one of 
the most pleasing operating grounds to 
be found in the land. The visitor might 
linger for months and still not be able to 
cover a very small portion of the many 
interesting points. The city is now 
[April 5] taking on its spring attire and 
in a few weeks most of the streets and 
avenues will be made brilliant by the 
overhanging foliage of the trees. The 
flowers and shrubberies of the numerous 
parks sprinkled about the city are now 
beginning to bud and before many days 
have elapsed these beautiful Government 
enclosures will fairly bristle with gor- 
geous masses of all the richest horticul- 
tural effects known to modern science. 
The White House, Capitol, War, State 
and Navy Departments, the Washington 
Monument, U. S. Treasury, National 


Museum, Patent Office and many other 
public buildings present very attractive 
material for the photographer, surrounded 
as many of them are by large parks filled 
with flowers and rare imported trees. 
But perhaps the most interesting paths 
for the ambitious emateur will lie outside 
of the city limits in the numerous suburbs 
which include the National Zoo, the 
National Soldiers’ Home,-the National 
Cemetery at Arlington where the. heroes 
of our wars are buried, or the Tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon. There 


are also many beautiful sub-divisions in , 


which are located the summer homes of 
our presidents, their cabinet officers and 
many other public officials. 

To those interested in animal photog- 
raphy the Zoo alone would afford a large 
and varied field of action. The animals 
are here kept in all the natural grandeur 
of Nature with as little of the artificial 
associated with their confinement as pos- 
sible. The different bears’ dens are con- 
structed in the side of a mass of solid 
rock rising to a height of one hundred 
feet. The cavities forming the dens were 
constructed by the use of explosives and 
present to the eye all the naturalness of 
the animals’ usual haunts. High iron 


railings are constructed at a sufficient 
distance from the rocks to leave Bruin 
ample play-ground. A large pond for 
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the water animals is located on the banks 
of Rock Creek and is constantly being 
fed with fresh water from the latter 
source. The deer and bison have free 
run of the woods which are so enclosed 
by high iron fences that the animals can- 
not escape. The prairie dogs have a 
little village of their own and are practi- 
cally as much at home as in their native 
haunts, with the single exception of the 
low stone wall that bounds their village. 
The opossums live in a special enclosure 
of large trees and thus have a delightful 
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himself to make fun for the herd by an- 
noying one of the younger and more 
fiery spirits of the drove. But the 
younger bull did not see the humor of 
the proceeding and, turning upon his 
sire, a fight ensued the like of which has 
never been seen in these parts before. 
Young blood and vitality were too much 
for the old veteran and before many min- 
utes had elapsed the younger bull was 
tearing the dying remains of his adver- 
sary with his hoofs and giving vent to 
his feelings by loud bellowings which 








NATIONAL ZOO.—From a Hill Top. 


time in their own natural stamping 
ground. They cannot escape because of 
a very peculiar fence that encloses their 
reservation and which they cannot climb. 
The panthers, mountain lions, monkeys, 
birds, elephants, camels and many other 
animals are enclosed in similar ways so 
as to have as much as possible of their 
old liberty. 

The Bison Woods were recently the 
scene of a most remarkable encounter 
between two bulls. The sight was one 
not often witnessed in the East. One of 
the old bulls in a spirit of fun took it upon 


aroused all the other animals until the 
park resembled an African forest at 
night, with the roars and hoots of the 
various animals. The keepers were 
powerless to stop the fight as the plunges 
of the infuriated animals were too frantic 
and quick to permit them to interfere. 
In the National Soldiers’ Home beau- 
tiful scenery is discovered at every step. 
At some little distance from the main 
entrance the road forks to pass about a 
romantic little sheet of water known as 
Suicide Lake, because of the great num- 
ber of old veterans that have wearied of 
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life and ended their existence in its clear 
cool depths. This is an ideal spot for 
photography as the banks are covered 
with a rich abundance of trees and shrub- 
bery, and rustic bridges abound. The 
Home grounds cover many acres and 
are threaded in every direction by per- 
fectly kept roads which makes the place 
a great resort for cyclers. These roads 
lie through large groves of woods which 
have been undisturbed and are filled with 
the smaller wild anitnals—such as rab- 
bits, foxes and squirrels. A cycler silently 
riding along these roads frequently is 
amused by the antics of the rabbits and 
squirrels which seem to be fearless; for 
they will stand calmly looking at the 
approaching wheel until it is almost upon 
them. At one point in the road the 
cycler observes a sign reading “Capitol 
Vista.” From this point the Capitol build- 
ing, miles away, can be seen througha nar- 
row rift in the forest. The main residence 
buildings in the Home are very handsome 
and elaborate. Here the old veterans of 
our wars live a quiet, uneventful life until 
they at last find rest in the peaceful calm 
of one of the shaded tombs of the grave- 
yard. 

Washington receives her water supply 
from Great Falls, many miles up the Po- 
tomac, through the medium of a conduit 
built along the river banks. Over this 
conduit is a road, level as a floor and 
winding in and out with the turns of the 
river. This is a favorite ride for horse- 
back parties and wheelmen and on moon- 
light nights the road is fairly alive with 
parties bound for Cabin John Bridge— 
one of the largest single arch bridges in 
the world. A short ride along the banks 
of the Potomac in the opposite direction 
from the city brings you to Mount Ver- 
non—the Home and Tomb of Washing- 
ton. Here the photographer can revel 
in all the natural splendor of the old 
Washington estate, combined with the 
grand old Potomac that flows silently by 
this last resting place of the Nation’s 
Father; though at intervals you will be 
awakened from the dreamy effect of the 
spot by the regular tolling of a steamer’s 


bell as she slowly passes the sacred spot 
on her way down the river to the bay. 
W. Harvey Muzzy. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The most important advance in the 
study of the X rays has been made by 
Professor Dewar, who has found that the 
transparency or permeability of their 
mysterious radiations possesses a direct 
relation to their atomic weigitt. 


* 


* * 
Tne Amateur Photographer (England) 
in a recent issue says: “But it will sur- 


prise many to learn that even the Roent- 
gen X rays have been anticipated by the 
writer or prophet of romance. There is 
a book, not very generally known, by a 
Dr. Andrew Plair, entitled ‘Annals of 
the Twenty-Ninth Century.’ The author, 
in speaking of a remarkably advanced 
race of men who are supposed to people 
the world ten centuries hence, writes as 
follows: ‘I perceive the Secundines could 
not only make glass and stones and all 
inorganic substances malleable, but pos- 
sessed a power, undreamed of by man, of 
taaking them transparent. I was shown 
animals upon which the youths were 
taught zoology and comparative anato- 
my, in some of which the skin was like 
a glass case, showing beneath, the work- 
ing of the muscles. In others the skin 
and muscles were pellucid, showing the 
circulatory system; in others all was 
perspicuous save the bones, with the 
view of their being subservient to the 
study of osteology; while in others still 
the whole body was vitreous.’ ” 


* 
* ES 


“Anode rays” is the term advocated 
by Professor Oliver Lodge for the X or 
Roentgen rays. Writing to Mature he 
says: “ They certainly do not start from 
the cathode, but from an opposed surface 
which may be an actual anode, and which 
always has some anodic properties.” 
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All engineers know how fatal are de- 
fective castings in cylinders, fly and car 
wheels, and as a handmaid for this branch 
of mechanical engineering, the so-called 
new photography offers:to become a 
phenomenal aid. Recent research has 
shown beyond doubt that by the shadow 
process, cracks, blow holes, and indeed 
hidden flaws in any form of castings may 
be detected with absolute accuracy. We 
think it would be a very wise precaution 


polarized, this “searchlight;’ as we may 
say, will certainly be of great help. In 
this way the responsibility of the en- 
gineer would be very largely obviated, 
and one of the great dreads of his life re- 
moved. It is these hidden and unknown 
flaws and cases of strain not previously 
detected, which at present keep the me- 
chanical engineer in a fever of uncertainty. 
We look forward with hope to the day 
when modified appliances for the new 
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to make it a precedent that all fly wheels 
and cylinders should pass the test of 
photography by the X rays. This would 
at once show up any weakness in their 
construction and obviate a great and ever- 
increasing danger. It is also extremely 
likely that these rays would show dis- 
tinctly whether or not there was any 
strain in the casting. This has several 
times been done in the case of large glass 
objectives with ordinary polarized light, 
and should these X rays admit of being 


photography will become a distinct part 
of all large iron foundries. 


* 
ok * 


Attention has recently been called to 
a new form of electric light apparatus of 
ten thousand candle power, by the use 
of which it has been demonstrated in a 
number of studios that photographs can 
be made the quality of which is fully 
equal to those obtained by daylight. 








“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





WESTERN GLEANINGS. 





Summer time is with us once again and 
the wild west winds are surging through 
the tall forest trees of the Pike’s Peak 
Reservation. The robins and the blue- 
birds came the first week of March and 
have been with us through two or three 
right good snow-storms—the last one 
occurring four weeks ago to-day [ April 
30], when the beautiful but cold emblem 
of purity fell to the depth of two feet on 
a level. What the poor things did for 
something to eat during the prevalence 
of the storm, I was not able to ascertain; 
but I think they hugged the trunks and 
limbs of the cedar and fir-balsam trees 
and nibbled at the needles to keep them 
alive. Any how, they have been plenti- 
ful among the grasses and flowers for the 
past month and are contending with the 
chick-a-dees for household tenements in 
the woods. 

The fishing season does not open in 
Colorado until the first day of June, un- 
der the statute; but I am sorry to say 
that a great many denizens of the Rocky 
Mountains have more love and affection 
for a good meal of brook trout than they 
have respect or honor for the law. Asa 
rule the hunter or prospector or ranch- 
man claims as one of God's inalienable 
rights the privilege of shooting a deer, 
an elk or a grouse, or catching a mess of 
fish, at any season of the year and no law 





can be enforced which shall deprive him 
of this right. If there were no law of 
course there would be no offence and in 
a matter of this kind in this section of 
the country the notion is that the crime 
consists, not so much in catching the fish 
or shooting the deer as in being detected 
in the act. All the fish that I have seen 
or heard of indigenous to West Creek 
consists of sa/velinus fontinalis, which are 
supposed to have originated from the 
hatchery at Doctor Bell’s ranche in Mani- 
tou Park—the trout having escaped years 
ago into the waters at Trout Creek, thence 
coming down into West Creek. The 
salmo mykiss of the South Platte (being 
the Colorado native trout) does not seem 
to be a native of West Creek. Of course 
when the native fish can not be obtained, 
the brook charr is acceptable to the most 
fastidious gormandizer. As to myself 
the zsthetic properties of my brain, heart 
and stomach have been cultivated to such 
an extent that I préfer making a ten-miie 
trip on a bucking bicycle to the South 
Platte, where I can catch a native, rather 
than indulge in the common charr. 
Tyler, Colorado. W. R. Scorrt. 
; Oe 
A Case of Freshness. 


‘*Ts this a fresh fish?” asked a gentleman ina 
restaurant of the Irish waiter. 

‘**Yis, yer honor,’’ Pat replied. 

‘* How do you know?” the gentleman asked. 

‘*Begorra,’’ the waiter replied, ‘Oi ought to 
know ; for Oi’ve been rapateing that tale about 
that same fish for the pust ten days.”’ 
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THE ART OF FLY-CASTING. 


To the disciple and follower of Walton, the 
beautiful and time-honored art of fly-casting acts 
as a link in the golden chain of circumstances to 
connect the present with the past. This interest- 
ing pastime has come down to us from ye good old 
days and its pathway has always been lighted by 
the bright sunbeams of romance ; yet, when en- 
gaged in the busy whirlpool of active affairs, very 
many—notwithstanding one may fully realize its 
beauties—may not have had opportunities to be- 
come conversant with the methods of this delight- 
ful pastime ; therefore to the attention of those do 
I particularly dedicate this treatise. 
planations to be confined to single- 
handed fly-casting, mainly for brook 
trout and black bass—the methods 
of the salmon fly-fisherman being 


These ex- 


Position No. 1, 


another story. And so, to the bank of some con- 
venient pool would I direct your footsteps. 

Stand erect. Place the arm holding the rod in 
line with the body from the shoulder to the elbow 
(for practice only)— making the rod do the work 
by a rigid and firm action of the fore-arm and 
wrist. Aim to cast delicately ; aim to cast accu- 
rately to a given point—these redeeming features 
helping out when fly-casting is put to actual test 
upon the stream. 

The outfit held in the right hand, the rod ata 
front angle of 45 degrees and once and two-thirds 
the length of the rod in line (including the leader 
drawn from the click reel). the line from the reel 
passing under the index finger only and the end 
or stretcher fly grasped between the thumb and 


same finger, also of the right hand; the barb of 


the hook pointing outward from the hand to obvi- 








ate any danger of the hook catching the thumb 
or finger as the fly presently takes to flight—all as 
set forth in Position No. 1. Now, by a rather rigid 
and quick motion of the fore-arm and wrist— 
in this preliminary instance principally the wrist 
—the aforementioned fly is released and at the 
same time the rod is passed backward and stopped 
at the rear angle from the vertical of 10 degrees— 
as shown in Position No. 2. 

The rod should be held at this point an instant 
to give the line, leader and flies time to straighten 
out in the rear, thus producing one of the very 
important features in fly-casting—to wit, the back 
east. As the back cast is being made, more line 
should be drawn from off the reel to the full 
4 length or reach of the left or unemployed 

arm and held in the hand. Then, by this 
rather rigid motion of the fore-arm and 
wrist, pass the rod towards the front angle 
of 45 degrees—releasing the loose line held 
in the left hand as the rod reaches a front 
angle of 30 degrees. The momentum of 
the already employed line (carrying out the 
loose line held in the left hand through the 
rod guides) will teach you the first step in 
the regular angling cast—as the flies have 
now supposedly fallen upon the water. 
Proceed in this manner, vibrating the rod 
by the rigid action of the fore-arm and 
wrist between the front angle of 45 degrees 
and the rear angle of 10 degrees; in the 
meantime drawing the line off the click reel 
and allowing it to pay out on the forward 
cast until the desired distance is gotten out 
(which in starting practice should not ex- 
ceed 30 feet). 
As one becomes conversant with the 
methods of the art, distance can be increased 
according to circumstances. In working out the 
flies the aforementioned distance, they have at 
stated intervals fallen upon the water. When 
lifting them, raise the point of the rod until the 
flies draw taut upon the line; then with fore-arm 
and wrist apply force enough to the rod to throw 
them nicely and gently to the rear. Wishing to 
be as explicit as possible in these explanations, I 
again refer to the back cast. It, in a measure, is 
accomplished by guess or intuition—never allow- 
ing the rod to pass back ward beyond the prescribed 
angle of 10 degrees nor the hand holding the rod 
to raise above the shoulder. 

The following explanation will also help ont in 
this connection. The thamb of the hand holding 
the rod (after the fly has been released) should 
then rest_along the top of the handgrasp; this to 
add driving force to the rod on the forward cast. 
When the thumb points directly vertical on the 
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back cast, stop the rod and Wx qo 
the rear angle of 10 degrees 

has naturally been reached. The longer 
the line used in the cast the longer time 
it takes for it to straighten out in the 
rear. Hence the fisherman in making a 
60-foot cast necessarily dwells longer at 
the rear angle of 10 degrees than would 
be necessary to dwell in making a 30-foot 
east. The positions and explanations 
thus far show the outfit equipped with 
leader 2nd flies as I wish to make them 
as realistic as possible; yet at this point 
it may be policy to retrace a step or two, 
and in'the first few preliminary casts to YY 
use the line only, without the addition ‘“ 
of the leader and flies. By this means 
the important feature of a back cast can 
be studied without the annoyance of 
snapping off the flies if not made cor- 
rectly. 

As shown in Position No. 2, the flies 
should straighten out a little above a 
right angle with the extreme point of 
the rod on the back cast. 


If they are 

brought forward before having' an opportunity to 
straighten out as shown in the illustration of the 
fly in Figure 1, the result will be their passing 


around with a quick jerk that will often snap off 
the snoods. Whereas, with the line only in the 
same position as shown in Figure 2, the result will 
be a crack like a whip-lash but no real disaster. 
Therefore, this snap with the line only can often 
be used as an educator on the back cast to mark 
the time in preventing it. 

Companionship in this practice is often desira- 
ble, as one can teach the other by calling attention 
to the defects in the cast. Like throwing the rod 
too far backward on the back cast, not giving the 
leader and flies time to straighten out in the rear 
or just when to start the forward cast, a gentle hint 
from one’s companion—who, when standing to one 








Figure 1. 





side can readily see these defects—will often prove 
beneficial. I now reach in this explanation the 
point of dry fly-casting, and I think the matter 
can be clearly explained by positions Nos. 1 and 
2. The only principle involved in addition to 
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Position No. 2, 
those already explained, is in working the flies 
out over the water and not allowing them to fall 
upon the water until a desired distance has been 
reached. This method of handling the flies is 
accomplished by stopping the rod on the forward 
cast at a front angle of 30 degrees in place of 45— 


the 45-degree angle only being shown in Position 
No.1. By a firm 


and rigid action of 
the fore-arm and 
wrist—again in 
this instance also 
principally the 
wrist— the rod is 
vibrated between the rear angle of 10 degrees and 
a front angle of 30 degrees—this action of the rod 
keeping the flies well up over the water on the 
forward cast until they have been worked out a 
desired distance, the line being drawn from the 
reel with the unemployed hand as already de- 
scribed. To be sure extremely long distances 
cannot be covered with this cast, as 50 feet would 
be about the limit for those thoroughly conversant 
with the art. 

This means of handling the fly serves a decided- 
ly important purpose in fly-casting. First, it ena- 
bles a fisherman to place a perfectly dry fly upon 
the water (which is often of great importance.) 
The delicate midge, together with flies of beauti- 
fully blended colors, often proving a greater 
attraction to a game fish when handled in this 
way. Again, where flies droop from becoming 





Figure 2. 
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water-soaked by casting them back and forth in 
the manner described, the water can be shaken 
out and the flies dried by the passage through the 
air. By this means they are often made a more 
available and attractive lure. Again, casting the 
line to and fro in the air, obstructions can be 
rounded when on the stream—such as trees, brush, 
and the like, without the necessity of taking in 
the line. This method also enables the fisherman 
to place the cast in the centre of some open pocket, 
even though river grasses, moss and weeds may 
intervene. The flies in such a case if allowed to 
drop at stated intervals, would fall upon these in- 
tervening obstructions and the hooks get fouled 
among them. 

And now wecome tothe underhand or water cast. 

With this cast asshown in 43.4% \ 
Position No. 3, one can stand per 


a 





Saget 
Position No. 3. 


directly in front or even under overhanging foliage 
and at the same time place the flies under pro- 
jecting banks and bushes either to the right or 


left as the case may be. In starting the under- 
hand cast, the rod should be held at a right angle 
with the body on a line with the elbow—the angle 
fur holding the rod shown in the illustration—with 
one and one-fourth the length of the rod in line, 
including the leader, drawn from the reel, the 
end fly grasped between the thumb and index 
finger of the hand holding the rod; an arm’s 
length of line drawn from the reel with the unem- 
ployed hand and held in hand. Now release the 
fly and’at the same time (by a rigid motion of the 
wrist) switch the rod to the right. As the cast 
straightens out, switch the rod to the left and let 
the slack line held in hand go out on the left 
switch, at the same time allowing the flies to deli- 
cately fall upon the water. Proceed in this man- 
ner until the desired distance is gotten out which 
should pot exceed over 30 feet—three times the 
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length of the rod being about the limit of the 
underhand cast. This is strictly an underhand 
cast over the water ; therefore the line should pass 
back and forth under the hand. The point of the 
rod may often have to be lowered in order to place 
the flies under some projecting obstructions or to 
clear very low overhanging foliage on the back 
cast. If the point of the rod be raised above the 
prescribed angle, it would have a tendency to 
throw the flies up on the back cast, which in this 
instance is not correct. The explanations thus far 
have been given with the rod held in the right 
hand, as the average individual is right handed, 
although practically speaking it is policy to be 
able to use the fly rod with either the right or the 
left hand, as by this means one hand rests the 
other. Then again with 
the underhand cast it is 
also an advantage to be 
able to use either hand. 
To illustrate: when cast- 
ing from the left to the 
right along a bank, perhaps 
under overhanging bushes, 
the cast would be some- 
what simplified by using 
the left hand, whereas with 
the right hand this left to 
right cast would have to be 
made back-handed as it 
were. Both, the dry and 
the underhand casts, tend 
to solve many a complica- 
tion upon the stream, and 
with a small amount of 
practice are easily mas- 
tered; particularly so when one has become 
thoroughly familiar with the regular overhand 
east. The water cast can also be made dry, as 
the principle of handling the flies along the sur- 
face enables one to work them out the prescribed 
distance before allowing them to fall upon the 
water. As already mentioned, it is of great im- 
portance in this art that the rod be made to do the 
work. For general fly fishing the fore-arm and 
wrist motion is the correct principle, and I hope 
in these explanations I have faithfully shown its 
worth. Long distance casting is also desirable 
but should never extend beyond the length of line 
one may be able to conveniently straighten out. 
Long-distance casting improves one’s shorter dis- 
tance work and gives one a more perfect control of 
the outfit. It also assists one in cultivating the 
redeeming features of delicacy and accuracy— 
both being of great importance in successful fly- 
fishing. To demonstrate: Let one be able to 
cast 60 feét nicely, shorten the distance to 35 feet 
and note how much more delicately and easily one 


can handle the outfit. J. M. CLARK. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











HUMMING-BIRD NOTES. 





During several summers passed in 
Southern California I had abundant 
opportunity to study the habits, particu- 
larly the breeding and nesting habits, of 
humming-birds, as these, of several va- 
rieties, are very numerous in that part of 
California. In our yard there were, at 
one time, six nests of humming-birds— 
affording ample and convenient oppor- 
tunities for study and observation, to 
which I devoted as much time as I could 
spare. 

The first nest was first noticed on the 
18th of April, and at that time was only 
just begun and was discovered by the 
bird flying to it with building material in 
her mouth; this was at noon and while 
three persons were sitting and talking 
within fifteen feet of the selected site, 
which was ona climbing rose-bush, under 
the roof of the porch, just in front of the 
front door and immediately over the front 
steps; so that it was impossible to pass 
in or out without going under the nest 
and within arm’s reach of it almost. As 
before stated, it was just begun—only a 
small bunch of material (evidently down 
taken from a sycamore tree and fastened 
together by spider-webbs or a gummy 
substance secreted by the bird) being in 
place. The old bird, the female (and I 
never saw the male help in building the 
nest or feeding the young ones) paid 
little attention to us sitting on the porch 





but went on with her work as long as we 
sat still; but if we walked about she 
always flew away, though it was evident 
she was not frightened, as she came back 
as soon as we sat down or disappeared. 
Most of her work was done in the early 
morning and forenoon, and she took her 
time about it, bringing a bit of material 
and working it into the nest, then going 
off for a lark, visiting the flowers or the 
fountain, or having a game of chase with 
the male who was never far away but 
who kept out of sight as much as 
possible. 

On the 21st the nest seemed complete 
and on the evening and night of the 22d 
she staid on the nest for the first time; 
from which I inferred that an egg had 
been laid that day, though I did not look, 
as I was anxious not to disturb her. The 
next day she was seen on the nest until 
evening and on the 24th she was on and 
off during the day, and not until the 25th 
did she begin to set in earnest; from 
which time she rarely left the nest unless 
some one passed under her when she 
would fly up into the walnut trees and 
wait until the danger, as she probably 
supposed it, had disappeared. Satisfied 
on this point, she would dart back to the 
nest, hover a moment, then settle on the 
edge and in an instant be back on the 
eggs. As can be imagined, she was dis- 
turbed a great deal, as the house was 
occupied by half-a-dozen grown people 
who were constantly passing in and out, 
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and as she persisted in refusing to become 
accustomed to have them go under her, 
I was afraid she would never hatch the 
eggs; but she knew how long they could 
with safety be left uncovered and always 
got back in time, for eventually they de- 
veloped into a very interesting pair of 
young humming-birds. The family were 
careful to drive her from the nest as little 
as possible and became quite in the habit 
of using the side doors; but strangers 
were not so considerate and the little lady 
had many interruptions. However, it 
was noticed that as evening came on and 
the air began to chill she refused to be 
frightened off and sat still in spite of her 
fears, if fears she had, even though we 
stood under her and looked at her; while 
during the day it was only necessary to 
open the door to send her flying. Such 
a restless little body as she was, hardly 
still a second, even when on the nest her 
head was nearly always in motion and 
she seemed to find it difficult to settle 
into a comfortable position and would 
twist and turn and squirm until it was a 
wonder the eggs were not broken. 

This particular nest was fastened on 
the rose-bush where two branches about 
half as thick as lead pencils crossed each 
other, and was supported on one side by 
a rose-bud. This bud gave us great un- 
easiness, as we feared it would grow, 
bloom and let one side of the nest down 
and bring destruction to the contents. 
At one time we even talked of killing 
the branch on which the bud grew to 
prevent any such catastrophe but finally 
concluded to wait. Our fears were need- 
less. The bud grew a little and raised 
one side of the nest a trifle but the bird 
remedied this by building up the other 
sides and in a few days the bud wilted 
and died and gave no further worry. 

On the 13th of May I saw her feeding 
the young ones or one of them; so I 
think it was about this date that the first 
one hatched, or some twenty-one days 
from the time she began to set. There 
is always a day or two between the young 
ones or at least such has been the result 
of my observations of a large number of 
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nests. For the next two or three days 
she sat as close as ever but after that was 
scarcely ever on the nest except as eve- 
ning drew on. The young ones grew 
with great rapidity and in little more than 
a week from the time she began to feed 
them their bills could be seen above the 
edge of the nest. It was not easy to 
catch this bird in the act of feeding the 
young ones, she was very shy about it 
and would watch her opportunity when 
no one was about, and if she found she 
was being watched even from a distance 
she would simply sit on the edge of the 
nest and wait until no one was in sight. 
By hiding behind a curtain at the nearest 
window I was able to see the operation, 
which was very interesting, and after- 
wards at other nests saw the feeding pro- 
cess frequently—the birds in the latter 
cases not being so bashful as this first one. 

The young are fed after the manner 
of young pigeons, the food being dis- 
gorged by the old bird into the throat of 
the young one. To accomplish this the 
young bird opens its mouth into which 
the old bird—the female in every case so 
far as my observations go—pokes her 
bill until it is well down into the throat 
of the young one and the disgorgirig is 
then effected by rapid bobs of the head, 
so rapid indeed and with such apparent 
recklessness that the wonder is that the 
sharp bill is not jabbed clear through or 
the interior of the young bird pricked 
full of holes. . 

Most young birds are fed very fre- 
quently but young humming-birds are an 
exception, for even when very young the 
intervals between meals were as much as 
three or four hours and so seldom were 
they fed as they grew larger that we 
thought the old one had left them or 
been killed. When just hatched the 
young humming-birds are perfectly nak- 
ed and of the color of india-rubber. They 
are blind, have short bills and can scarce- 
ly open their mouths and are as homely 
as well can be. They grow very rapidly. 
Those in the above-mentioned nest could 
be seen from the porch by the 24th 
of May, at which time their bills had 
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lengthened very perceptibly; by the 28th 
they were trying their wings and began 
to move about in the nest, sometimes 
heading one way, sometimes another; 
by the 31st they were very much crowd- 
ed, being now apparently as large as the 
mother; and on the morning of June Ist 
they left the nest, how early I do not 
know, but by 8 o’clock one had disap- 
peared and the other was sitting a few 
feet away with its feathers ruffled up 
looking as if it wished it were back in 
the comfortable nest, as the morning was 
somewhat cool. 

The old bird was very anxious to get 
this one up in the walnut tree and would 
fly down to it, then back to the tree, then 
down again; but the youngster was timid 
and would not make the attempt and I 
was compelled to go without seeing it 
make the start. By noon it had disap- 


peared and I did not see either of them ' 


again. 

The second nest of the six first men- 
tioned was found when almost finished. 
It was some twenty feet from the ground 
on a branch of a walnut tree close to the 
house and so near a window that it could 
be looked into quite easily and I hoped 
to get some good notes from it. But it 
seemed fated. On May 16th (it was 
found on the 14th) there was one egg in 
it; on the 18th there were two, and on 
the afternoon of the 19th they were both 
gone but where or how I am unable to 
say. I did not suppose that any more 
would be laid in this nest, but to my sur- 
prise I found an egg in it on the 28th 
and a second on the 30th. In due time 
the young were hatched and all went 
well for a week, when the old bird dis- 
appeared and did not return and the 
young ones died. Two nests found after 
this were much nearer the ground than 
the first and the old birds were tame and 
did not mind being looked at and would 
not leave the nests unless approached 
within two or three feet. The young 
from these nests did not leave the yard 
for a long time after they could fly and 
were very tame. The temptation to try 
to catch one was strong but though 
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I managed several times to touch one 
with a twig a foot long I could never get 
my fingers quite that close. 

Denver, Colorado. JAmEs CANBY. 
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THE Z00 GETS A MANATEE. 


Joy has fled from the hippopotamus 
tank in Central Park’s zoo. ‘The expres- 
sive countenance of Papa Caliph and 
Mamma Fatima and Grandma Murphy 
are clouded with woe, and the baby weeps 
salt water tears in the depths of the fresh 
water tank and refuses to be comforted. 
All the other animals are sympathizing. 
The reason for this, according to the 
New York Sun, is that the booby prize 
in the menagerie beauty show has passed 
away from the hippopotami, who have 
hitherto held it with easy supremacy, 
and has gone toa rival who came to the 
Park in a tank yesterday. This rival is 
the manatee, or sea cow. You might 
travel a great many thousand miles over 
sea and land without seeing anything 
quite so plain, to put it mildly, as the 
newcomer. How the legend of the sirens 
could have arisen from her species is a 
mystery, but it is said that it so arose. 
Compared to her the squint-eyed rhinoc- 
eros is a paragon of pulchritude and the 
lately departed Johanna a dazzlingly 
alluring sylph. From nose to tail, a dis- 
tance of g feet 4 inches, there isn’t a 
feature or line of the sea cow to spoil the 
general effect of delightful ugliness. She 
has the figure of a meal sack, skin like a 
weather-beaten tin roof, a snub nose that 
occupies all the space which should have 
been given to her face, and little twink- 


-ling eyes that peer out unexpectedly from 


the folds of fat somewhere about the 
region of the back of her neck. Pro- 
jecting from her snout are a number of 
feelers that act like fans, creating a 
draught in the water when she waves 
them, whereby everything in sight is 
wafted towards her mouth. It is her own 
patent way of feeding, and is perhaps the 
easiset method in use. For the rest, she 
weighs 1,500 pounds, is probably about 
twenty-five years old, and is scientifically 
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designated as Trichechus Americanus. 
She is the only one of her species that 
has been in the menagerie for sixteen 
years. 

When captured this sea-cow was feed- 
ing on water weeds at the mouth of the 
St. Lucie River, which empties into the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east coast of 
Florida, about 300 miles south of Jack- 
sonville. G. W. Harle of West Palm 
Beach was her captor, and it took him 
three days to get her. Mr. Harle has 
captured and sold three manatees before 
this one, and is making a regular business 
of it. It was last December that he got 
this one, in a net especially constructed 
for such big fishing. He had gone to 
the St. Lucie River hoping to find a 
manatee up there feeding, as they come 
in from the ocean to eat the rank water 
grass of the 
everglades. 
After two 
davs ofcruis- 
ing around 
in his boat 
he saw,ona __ «tly 
calm morn- ~ 
ing, a huge 
snout appear 
on the sur- 
face of the river, and heard a long-drawn 
sighing sound. It was the manatee 
breathing, for this animal breathes air 
and has to come to the surface every five 
or six minutes. Aided by an assistant, 
Mr. Harle rapidly anchored one end of 
his net and drew the other around so as 
to pen the sea cow in the shallow water. 
Then she was slowly dragged out on land 
and taken home by boat, a gang of a 
dozen men aiding in the transportation. 
No danger attended the capture, as the 
manatee is without means of offence or 
defence. She throve in captivity, and 
became so tame that when her captor 
would touch her on the side she would 
lift her flipper out of the water and wave 
it playfully. From West Palm Beach 
she was taken to Jacksonville by rail in 
the tank, and thence by steamer to this 
city. She arrived in good condition at 
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Central Park week before last, Mr. Harle 
accompanying her. 

Probably Mr. Harle knows as much 
about the habits and ways of the sea cow 
as any man living, and he frankly admits 
that he knows very little. Science has 
not gone far into the life habits of the 
manatee. These animals are very rare, 
and do not frequent waters that are much 
‘traversed by ships. In a way the mana- 
tee is an anachronism, belonging properly 
to a former age. There are more fossil 
than there are living species. Of the 
habits of this peculiar animal Mr. Harle 
says: 

“ About all I know of them is that they 
feed mainly in rivers and in the ever- 
glades, swimming in from the ocean, 
probably at night. They can travel in 
three feet of water, and they are very 
swift—so 
swift that 
they can 
outswim a 


shark. I’ve 
seen them 
come  dart- 


ing in from 
the outside 
waters with 
sharks in 
chase. The manatee’s tail is very big 
and strong, and it strokes up and down, 
sending the animal ahead with surprising 
force. I believe that they live to be very 
old, although I’m not sure of that. Their 
eyesight is very keen, but they are, I 
think, quite defective in hearing. A loud 
noise does not seem to disturb them, 
whereas the instant they catch sight of a 
man they dive and are far away atatremen- 
dous pace. This one is fair sized but I 
have seen them as long as fifteen feet. 
I've seen little ones, too, not more than 
two feet long. For their size they are 
extremely heavy, for they are big boned, 
and the bones are solid ivory. You 
wouldn’t guess this one to weigh more 
than 500 pounds to look at her, but 
she'll- weigh three times that. 

“Down in South America the natives 
harpoon manatees when they can find 
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them, and eat the flesh, which is said to 


be very good. I have never tasted it 
myself. Where they live when they are 
at sea, whether in the depths or near the 
surface, I don’t know, except that they 
must come up to breathe very frequently ; 
so I suppose they skirt the shores. As 
to their migrations I don’t know either. 
I don’t believe there is any animal about 
which less is known than this kind.” * 

It is believed that before long there 
will be another manatee in Central Park, 
and, moreover, the second one is not ex- 
pected to arrive either by rail or ship. 


> 
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On a monument of the Middle Egyp- 
tian Empire there is a representation of 
a wildfowler’s boat showing, in addition 
to the hunters, a cat which was evidently 
carried in.the capacity of a retriever. It 
is a well-known fact that all members of 
the feline race are hunters by natural 
instinct and there are cases on record of 
cats that were trained to ascend trees after 
squirrels and to dislodge birds from thick 
coverts; but if the pussy of ancient times 
could be induced to enter water after 
game her characteristics have since un- 
dergone a marked change. From the 
lion down to the common domesticated 
species, the cats of the present day are 
singularly averse to wet feet and in a 
wild state will patiently endure for days 
together confinement to the narrowest 
bit of dry land, or even a cramped posi- 
tion in the forks of a tree or shrub, rather 
than venture across a stretch of flooded 
ground. 





—————— 


Blue Birds and Others. 


Having read much about the blue bird 
in the columns of Sports AFIELD, I 
thought some of its readers would be 
interested in knowing that the blue birds 
arrive here with the first warm days in 
March, and build their nest about the 
20th of the same month. They build in 
any place where they can find room 
enough to go in and out. One now has 
its nest in the corner of the railway com- 
pany’s coal chute, right across from our 
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door. It sets deep in between the large 
lumps of coal. The engines pass and re- 
pass not five feet from the nest every day, 
going in and out of the round-house. 
But Mrs. Blue Bird is not scared in the 
least. They leave here about the middle 
or end of October. If I remember rightly, 
they gather in large flocks—sometimes 
two or three hundred in a bunch—and, 
rising high in the air, take a south- 
westerly course. 

We also have robins, meadow larks, 
wrens, swallows, woodpeckers (four va- 
rieties), humming-birds and several other 
small varieties of song birds. The above 
all raise their young here. I have found 
many nests of all the species mentioned, 
with the single exception of the hum- 
ming-bird. I have not found any of this 
latter little fellow’s nests, although hum- 
ming-birds are very plentiful with us in 
the summer. J. J. McNamara. 

Cimarron, Colorado. 

- > 

AN enquiry sent to Attorney General 
Carr of Colorado as to the rights of fish- 
ermen and hunters upon private grounds 
brought forth this response : 

“ According to the law as it now stands it is my opinion 
that, where the land is enclosed, you cannot lawfully do 
so without the consent of the owner. You will notice 
that this is clearly set forth in the Session Laws of 1893, 
page 278, section 14. Whether or rot the law is constitu- 
tional, is another question, and the courts will probably 
have to answer this if the law remains on the statute 
books. 

“One might well differ with the Legislature as to the 
justice of the law when, as in this State, the stream; are 
stocked with fish at public expense.” 

Does it seem right that a citizen who 
is taxed to support the State, and who 
pays his moiety to have fish planted in 
the streams, cannot take the fish from 
said streams with legal tackle because 
somebody else owns the land abutting 
upon these water ways ? 


> 
- 





SPLENDID fishing is to bé had now in Wisconsin 
and Northern Illinois along the line of the Chicago 
and North-western Railroad. A memberof George 
F. Bidwell’s party, fishing in Black Oak Lake, in 
one day last week caught forty lake trout, while 
Messrs. Owen and Geltmaker in five days caught 
forty-five trout—the largest weighing nine pounds. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


Having received a great many enquir- 
ies from riflemen in all portions of the 
West and South as to the advantages of 
the new Mannlicher repeater, with its 44- 
grain charge of smokeless powder, we 
recently sent personal letters to some fif- 
teen sportsmen of known experience. 
The replies (which arrived in due season) 
all speak highly of the Mannlicher’s ex- 
treme simplicity and lightness and several 
writers go into interesting details of some 
clever work on deer and antelope at long 
ranges. Lack of space prohibits any ex- 
tended mention on our part; but the 
following letter from Abram I. Miller, 
the well-known lawyer of Brewster, New 
York, will, we feel sure, be read with 
interest. 

My dear Editor :—Your favor of the 20th inst., 
referring to the Mannlicher rifle and the contro- 
versy in regard to the merits of its 30 calibre cart- 
ridge, was received. I own and have used many 
different calibre rifles. I have used for various 
purposes rifles of from 22 to 45 calibre. I never 
have owned a rifle heavier than a 45-calibre (which 
I thought and now think a very effective arm for 
large game). The only nitro-powder rifle which 
I have used is one which I purchased only last 
year and is the Mannlicher, 8 mms.—which would 
be equivalent to about .315 calibre. My experi- 
ence, therefore, is very slight. I was astonished 
at the terrible destruction caused by the bullet 
from the Mannlicher. I placed a shot in the neck 
of a buck and where it came out on the other 
side the hole was about an inch and a half in 
diameter, and the flesh presented a macerated and 
shredded appearance. I subsequently planted a 
shot in the left side of a doe behind the shoulder. 
The hole where the bullet entered was extremely 
small, being of the apparent diameter uf the 
bullet. The bullet touched the point of the heart, 
which presented the appearance of having been 
pounded with a hammer, it was so broken and 
pulled to pieces> The bullet passed through, 
crushing the shoulder, and passed out and nearly 
severed the fore-leg from the body, the leg merely 
hanging by a portion of the skin—making a ghast- 
ly, gaping wound several inches across, into which 
I could thrust my hand. 

As this is the only personal experience which I 
have had with the Mannlicher, or with nitro 
powders in a rifle, it is useless for me to enter into 
any discussion of the 30-calibre arm using nitro 
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powder. From my own experience with rifles 
using black powder, and of various makes, I have 
no hesitation in saying that for my personal use I 
greatly prefer the rifle which I am using at 
present. It is probable that a 30-calibre nitro 
cartridge in any of the rifles manufactured for the 
same would be practically as destructive as the 
larger size cartridge used in the Mannlicher. I 
certainly for my use in hunting deer, caribou and 
moose would not exchange the light seven-pound 
Mannlicher for a heavy ten or eleven-pound gun. 

Brewster, New York. ABRAM I. MILLER. 

: saibe vi 

THE game wardens of Maine feel very 
much gratified that there has been much 
less illegal killing this year than for a 
number of years, and particularly that 
dogging deer (which has hitherto been 
quite common in the very remote regions 
where there was little danger of detec- 
tion) has been entirely given up. This is 
indeed a matter for congratulation ; for in 
some years the illegal slaughter, way 
back in the woods where wardens are un- 
able to go, has been carried to an almost 
unlimited extent—deer and all kinds of 
game being killed in great numbers at all 
seasons without regard to the use they 
could be put to and animals have often 
been left to rot in the sun, just where they 
had fallen. Ifdogging deerand the ruth- 
less slaughter of game has been put a stop 
to to a large extent, as seems to be the 
case, the increase in the coming year can- 
not help being even greater than it has 
been in the past almost phenomenal year. 

NEAR Wray, Colorado, O. M. Winner shot a 
wild-cat which measured 44 inches long and stood 
21 inches high. . 


Eee 





THE bicycle club of Salina, Kas., has elected the 
following officers: John LL. Bishop, president ; Col. 
E. L. Doughty, vice president ; Lennie Simmons, 
secretary ; J. F. Olinger, treasurer ; Charles Ben- 
jamin, captain; Archie Murphy, lieutenant; 
Henry Eberhart and L. C. Staples, directors. 


G. H. E. HAwktns, the Stearns Company’s 
widely popular advertising manager, is once again 
on deck, after having had.a three months’ furlough 
on account of sickness. The Stearns bicycle is to 
be advertised in many unique ways from now on 
—Mr. Hawkins having recently associated with 
him Frank J. Marion, a clever writer whose work 
on the Syracuse Standard attracted much comment. 











The title of CHAMPION TARGET SHOT was won by Fred 
Gilbert at E. C. Tournament at Guttenberg, N. J., May 5, 6, 7 
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THE RIFLE AND ITS VARIATIONS. 


From a Hunter’s Point. of View. 


HERE are rifles 


and rifles. Truly, 
has S..D. Barnes 
said in substance, 


in his “ Talks About 
Hunting Rifles” in 
the March issue of 
Sports AFIELD, 
that the average 
sportsman upon 
seeking to invest in 
a Satisfactory hunt- 
ing arm, is con- 
fronted by “A multiplicity of actions, 
models, calibres and cartridges, as con- 
fusing to the trade as to the purchasers 
they supply.” By the way, Mr. Barnes 
has, throughout the entire article referred 
to, betrayed the fact conclusively that he 
is thoroughly informed concerning the 
matter whereof he speaks. 

It might be noticed that, while he 
places a great degree of confidence in the 
usefulness of the twenty-two (in its par- 
ticular sphere), he has not committed 
himself as to what in his opinion has 
proved, or is most likely to prove, to be 
the acme of perfection as a hunting arm 
among the larger calibres. He lays con- 
siderable stress on the point that out of, 





say, a dozen hunters, no two would have 
rifles alike in all particulars, and that the 
chances would be that not one of 
these would be entirely satisfied with 
his armament for all-round shooting. 
This is no doubt true to a great extent of 
the younger hunters; but, on the other 
hand, should an equal number of old 
hunters selected at random from those 
portions of the country which still furnish 
more or less favorable conditions for 
hunting large game (while among them 
would be found the same diversity in the 
character of their rifles) it would be found 
also that in most cases each hunter would 
be a firm believer in and a staunch de- 
fender of the particular calibre, action, 
style, etc., of arm which he would have 
in his possession. 
* 
* * 

Some hunters will tell you that there 
is no gun which has the stopping quali- 
ties, and is therefore so trustworthy, as 
the 50 calibre; more will aver the same 
of the 45; others will argue by the hour 
anent the virtues of the 40. Again you 
will find those who will assert that there 
is no rifle to compare with a 38; still oth- 
ers pin their faith to a 32 or 30; while 
now and then you will discover a small- 
bore crank who wishes for nothing better 
than a 25. And what does all this 
prove? Nothing so strongly as that it 
illustrates one of the phases of the great 
adaptability of the human race to condi- 
tions at hand. Set a man down in a 
game country; furnish him with a rifle 
of any of the calibres named, provided 
it be accurate and in good working order, 
and if he be a natural born, bred-in-the- 
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bone sportsman, he will secure game in 
plenty; and after having once determined 
the exact capacity of his arm, will become 
attached to it to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent and will in time imagine that there 
is none other its equal. I might say 
here that, from general observation, I am 
satisfied that among large-game hunters 
of the West there is at least one who 
considers the 45 to be the nearest to per- 
fection, to where one will be found who 
believes the same of any one of all other 
calibres combined. 
+ * 

It is my opinion that either the 38, 
40, 45 or 50 calibre gun may be used to 
a great advantage in the hunting of all 
sorts of large game; that is, provided the 
cartridge for same carries a sufficient 
amount of powder. Regarding the merits 
of a smaller calibre than these for the 
same purposes I have misgivings, to say 
the least, as to its unerring efficacy. 
True, I have known of one or two hunt- 
ers who have done excellent work in the 
deer-hunting line with a 32-40; which, 
however, does not argue that they would 
not have been equally successful with, 
say, a 38-55. Near the town of Hamil- 
ton in the Bitter Root Valley, Montana, 
resides an uncle of mine (who located in 
the valley in ’64) who in the late ’70’s 
and early ’80’s did a great deal of suc- 
cessful hunting with an old brass-mount- 
ed, 1866 Model, 40—20 rim-fire Winches- 
ter; but you may be sure that with it he 
was a first-class marksman and that at 
no time was he in the least niggardly of 
ammunition when in pursuit of game— 
which in those days was not only plenti- 
ful but also easy of access. Had he had, 
for instance, a 40—65 or a 40-82 instead, 
he could in all probability have killed 
the same quantity, or perhaps very much 
more, had he so desired, with much less 
exertion and with certainly a very much 
smaller number of shots fired. That is, 
where with ¢hat¢ gun it required from one 
to perhaps a half-dozen shots to bring 
down an animal, with one of the guns of 
to-day a single shot would in the greater 
number of cases have sufficed. 


AFIELD. 


A writer in one of the numbers of 
Forest and Stream for last year graphic- 
ally described the killing of a large buck 
with a rifle using a 22-long cartridge 
while out shooting grouse; but he did 
not mention but that if he had been after 
deer especially he would have been carry- 
ing probably a 45-70. I remember an 
instance, some ten or a dozen years since, 
when a quite old man (Underwood by 
name) while walking along a trail on the 
side of one of the deep cafions in the 
Bitter Root Mountains, turned a point 
suddenly and found himself face to face 
with a large bear but a few feet distant. 
As it happened, this bear was one of the 
kind we read about but seldom meet, 
and he disputed the right of way. The 
old man being caught in such close quar- 
tsrs, was forced to make use of the only 
weapon in his possession—a small 32- 
calibre pocket pistol. With this he fired 
and Bruin rolled down the mountain to- 
wards the bottom of the cafion. Now, 
while it happened that a very weak ex- 
cuse of a weapon helped the old man out 
of a tight pinch, there is no question but 
that for the time being he would have 
been decidedly better satisfied as to his 
personal security if he had had a 50-cali- 
bre express rifle in lieu of that pop-gun 
at his disposal. 

* 
* * 

Thus it is patent that small calibres 
and light-weight cartridges may do to 
fall back on when nothing better are at 
command. But all this does not solve 
the problem as to which is really the best 
to purchase, in the event of the sports- 
man’s having all sorts of up-to-date rifles 
to choose from. Suppose for the mo- 
ment that a person had some means of 
determining beyond question just what 
would be the most nearly perfect hunting 
rifle; if he were to write a dissertation 
upon the same as long as the moral law 
there would not be more than one sports- 
man in forty who would agree with him 
in toto at the outset and about as many 
more who would be convinced by his 
logic. Therefore, under existing circum- 
stances there is little to encourage a per- 
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son to place on record his ideas of a 
perfect gun—knowing that but few will 
agree with him and fewer still be con- 
verted by his doctrine. However, for 
argument’s sake, I am impelled to give 
expression to my impressions on this 
subject. 


i. & 

In the first place, I have long since 
come to the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as a perfect all-round hunting 
rifle, Accordingly, I have found that the 
only way out of the difficulty is to be 
provided with ¢wo rifles—one a small 
bore for small game, and the other a 
larger bore for big game. This of course 
I mean for a sportsman who is to hunt 
in a neck o’ the woods where there is 
use for both. ‘It is not to be supposed 


that when a person is out on a day’s, 


tramp that he should lug along two 
guns, but that when he is after big game 
he should employ the larger rifle and 
when in quest of smail fry he should use 
the one designed for that purpose. Now, 
for one of these, I should have no hesi- 
tancy in determining what to choose. It 
would be a 22 Marlin Repeater (which I 
believe to be the most satisfactory gun of 
its class made, for reasons which I have 
endeavored to make plain in a short arti- 
cle on Gopher Shooting which appeared 
in the October (1895) number of Sports 
AFIELD). This of course would be for 
small game. The choice of the other is 
a matter not so easily settled. We are 
all aware that great quantities of big 
game have been and are now being killed 
with 38-40, 38-55, 38-56, 40-65, 40— 
82, and 44-40 repeaters, and 38—90 and 
40-90 single-shot rifles; yet a careful 
study of all of these will disclose deficien- 
cies in some one or other particular. 
Again. We know that the 50-calibre 
guns are exceedingly effective in their 
way; still, they seem to be not entirely 
satisfactory, either; there seems to be in 
them the element of being a little too 
much of a good thing. Now then, we 
have the merits of but one calibre left to 
discuss—namely, the 45. I believe that 
the 45 is the centre for a big-game hunt- 
ing arm, around which all other calibres 


"are grouped. For the past several years 


all my hunting has been done with a 
40-82, and (from the fact that it has been 
almost exclusively deer- hunting) this rifle 
has proven generally very satisfactory 
But if I were proposing to expend any 
great amount of time after still heavier 
game, I should prefer a 45, which would 
not only answer all such heavier pur- 
poses but would really in the long run 
prove better for deer-hunting itself. 


* 
* * 


In shooting any sort of big game 
there is certainly more satisfaction to the 
individual hunter (who has in all proba- 
bility gone to more or less considerable 
expense, and given himself over to un- 
usual, though health-giving exertion in 
order to place himself in position to se- 
cure a shot at game) in the knowledge 
that the weapon at his command is such 
an one as will demonstrate its effective- 
ness if its missile reaches practically any 
point on the living target; and it is more 
in keeping with the spirit of humanity to 
shoot an animal with a projectile which, 
if striking a point where if it does not 
happen to dispatch at once, will bring 
about its capture, death and accompany- 
ing relief from suffering in the briefest 
practicable time by reason of the greater 
flow of blood induced by the tearing 
qualities of the heavy ball as compared 
with a light one; not to say anything of 
the extreme exertion avoided by the 
hunter in the shorter chase to the finish 
of the wounded animal. (I have here in 
mind a number of long chases after deer 
wounded with the 40-82, in which the 
pleasure of the hunt was not without its 
very perceptible shade of alloy in the 
tramps which followed certain unlucky 
shots). Some hunter will say: “Why 
didn’t you wait an hour or two before 
taking the trail in such a case, as by 
that time the deer would have been stiff- 
ened up so that there would have been 
no difficulty in securing it?” That is all 
very well in theory and would be in prac- 
tice; only that in about nine cases out of 
ten a person does not know positively 
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just how badly an animal has been hurt 
and, hoping always that the wound will 
quickly result in total disablement, he 
persistently adheres to his determination 
to follow the trail to the end, though by 
so doing he will always secure for him- 
self the very hardest and most irksome 
part of hunting. 


* 
* * 


As to the best cartridge to be used in 
a 45-calibre rifle, it is a well-known fact 
that experts have considered the 45-70 
Government (used in the U. S. Army 
rifle recently discarded) the best propor- 
tioned load to be obtained. For a hunt- 
ing cartridge there are but two objections 
to the 45-70; namely, the recoil and the 
high trajectory. Could a gun be con- 
structed using a cartridge whose recoil 
would be no greater and whose trajectory 
would be as flat as the new smokeless 
30-calibre cartridges, and which at the 
same time would retain the other proper- 
ties of the 45-70, I think there would 
then be a perfect rifle. The 45-90 has 
a lower trajectory than the 45-70; but 
on account of the lightness of the ball 
in comparison with the amount of pow- 
der, while it is a very good load it has 
less penetration and seems to give not 
quite the general satisfaction as does the 
other. In all of this I have had in mind 
almost entirely repeating rifles, which 
there can be no argument against are the 
up-to-date hunting arms. For single- 
shot rifles, the 45-100 and 45-125 are 
no doubt excellent shooting loads; the 
worst feature against them being that 
the long shells required wILL now and 
then stick in the gun and of course such 
a thing always occurs just at the wrong 
time. 

* 
* * 

Mr. W. H. Wright, the Clearwater 
hunter and guide (and who while I write 
this is in attendance upon the big Sports- 
man’s Exposition in New York City) a 
short time since described to me a special 
rifle which he is having made by a well- 
known firearms company and which from 
his description strikes me as being about 
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the proper thing for a big-game hunter. 
It is to be a repeater, but which may be 
used as a very rapid single loader hold- 
ing two or three cartridges in the maga- 
zine which can be brought into play when 
necessary. It will be chambered for a 
45-90 cartridge, but so rifled that it will 
shoot accurately a load as follows: the 
45-90 shell, with 75 or 80 grains of pow- 
der (black) and a ball weighing 600 
grains. Think of the impact of a 600- 
grain ball coming in contact with any 
creature of flesh, blood and bone! Nat- 
urally, a rifle made for such a cartridge 
will have to be heavier than one using 
the regulation 45-90, in order to offset 
the increased recoil. The trajectory will 
be high, but probably little higher than 
that of the 45-70. This rifle will also 
use either the 45-70 or the 45-90 to as 


, good an advantage as will any other gun 


made expressly for either one of those 
cartridges especially. I think with that 
and a 22 Marlin a person ought to be 
satisfied with his chances for any sort of 
game to be hunted witha rifle. It might 
be that a man of slight physique would 
better be armed with a lighter gun than 
this will be, but the average sportsman 
would find but little inconvenience in its 
additional weight. It being a special gun, 
however, it would probably not be within 
the reach of every one; therefore, I will 
say that, regarding the guns to be had 
in the regular trade, a person intending 
to hunt big game will not miss it far by 
the purchase of either a 45-70 or 45-90 
repeater. 
Missoula, Montana. 
ie a x 
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HERE AND THERE. 





Lovers of the rifle as a thing of beauty, as distin- 
guished from utility pure and simple, should not fail to 
send their addresses to the Marlin Fire Arms Company 
at New Haven, Conn., for their new “Special High 
Grade” catalogue, which illustrates in detail all the 
different complexions of gun engraving and other orna- 
mentation. The pictures in the little book show that the 
Marlin people have some of the most expert workmen in 
the world in their employ, and, for the labor involved, 
their charges are extremely reasonable. 


* 
* * 


Tue Kankakee Portable Boat (advertised elsewhere in 
this issue) deserves the careful attention of our lake and 
river sportsmen. It is a fourteen foot boat in the clear, 
aud with each there goes a neat case of strong canvas 
fitted with handles, to pack the three sections into. The 
Kankakee is very simple in construction and can be put 
together in a few minutes—it being only necessary to 
place the sections together and turn up eight thumb- 
screws. There are no loose parts to get lost, such as nuts, 
bolts or washers, everything being attached. No tools 
whatever are required and it is just as readily repacked. 
For details, address J. A. Morgan, Manager Chicago 
Metal Boat Co., 12 South Water St., Chicago. 


* 
* * 


THE CARBOLIC Soap Co. of 230 Pearl Street, New York 
City, with a view to still further popularizing their now 
famous Buchan’s Carbolic Soap, have just purchased the 
well-known prize-winning pointer Champion Pontiac— 
of whom a portrait and sketch was printed in our issue 
of September last. The Carbolic Soap Company will give 
this valuable dog to the person who sends to their office 
between May 1 and July 15, 1896, the largest number of 
wrappers taken from the cakes of soap of Buchan’s Car- 
bolic Disinfecting Soap No. 11. As most dog kennels use 
this soap, it is unnecessary to enlarge on its merits. To 
any who may not have tried it, we would say that this 
dog soap has been the standard for over 30 years. For 
destroying parasites and for the cure of mange, scurf and 
sores of all kinds, it is unsurpassed. It is also used largely 
in stables, as it will positively heal scratches on horses, 
saddle galls and cuts caused by interfering. If not han- 
dled by your local druggist, send your address to the 
company, at 230 Pearl St., New York, fora sample cake. 


* 
* * 


A. P. Pentz, Spratts Patent’s clever representative, 
dropped in on Sports AFIELD on his way Gothamward 
after a successful Western trip. Pretty nearly all promf- 
nent grocery and general-supply houses now handle the 
famous Spratts dog biscuit—their Chicago interests being 
looked after by such firms as A G. Spalding & Brothers, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Sprague Warner & Co., Jevne 
& Co. and others. : 

x * 

Tat admirable newspaper the Boston Daily Journal 
in its issue of May 10, presents a delightful photogravure 
of the famous trotting mare Nancy Hanks (2:04) and her 
infant daughter—the little filly being by Arion (2:07%4). 
Like all of Arion’s get this filly is strongly marked by her 


sire’s individuality. She is a complete bay, barring a, 


white left hind heel. Although only a month old, she is 
strong and active and unusually intelligent. As yet no 
name has been selected for this little lady who will have 
many admirers as she comes of age. Our congratulations 
to the Journal for presenting so lovely a picture of equine 
home life and one so free from the nauseatingly “sporty” 
or “‘horsey’’ concomitants of the average racing picture. 





WE are in receipt of an interesting letter from Dean C. 
Worcester of the Chair of Natural History, University of 
Michigan. In one portion of his letter, the professor 
(who was an energetic member of the Steere Scientific 
Expedition to the Philippine Islands during the years 
1887 and 1888) speaks about the well-known wearing 
qualities of the Parker gun. “The Philippines,’ he 
writes us, “lie wholly within the Tropics; so you can 
imagine the effect produced on metal by an extremely 
moist sea atmosphere in a section but a few degrees from 
the Equator. By using different loads I killed everything 
from humming-birds to deer and wild hogs. Much of my 
shooting was done with extremely heavy charges—the 
climate being such that in spite of every precaution guns 
would turn red with rust over night. My guns were in 
daily use and were alternately soaked and roasted. But 
at the end of a year the two Parkers were as good, if not 
as handsome, as when I bought them.” 


x 
* * 


THE most important changes made in the Manitoba 
Game Laws of 1896 are: Wild-fowl and prairie-chicken 
shooting open on the same day—namely, September 1: 
deer shooting entirely prohibited for three years. 


* 
* * 


Rev. W. H. KNowLTOoN, a frequent contributor to these 
pages, takes a live interest in athletics and field sports 
generally and, as he stands six feet in his stockings, is 
able to give a good account of himself. Writing to us one 
day in April last from Redwood Falls, Minn., he says: 
“The geese are here in the greatest numbers, the fields 
being white with them in all directions. But, Alas!,I 
have no time to join the shooters, Well, it’s a comfort 
that I am no spring shooter, any way—never was.” * 


* 
* * 


Tue entire sportsman interest of our country is under 
heavy obligations to E. 8. Rice of this city and in saying 
80 we are not influenced by the fact that Mr. Rice is a 
valued client of Sports AFIELD’s advertising depart- 
ment. In the wide empire of Chicago’s business life there 
are few men so kindly, so naturally courteous, as' the 
Du Pout Company’s Western Manager, and few houses 
whom it is so pleasant to visit with as the establishment 
over which he presides. Mr. Rice is just now having 
printed a really instructive book on the history of trap- 
shooting as well as of the evolution of sporting powders, 
accompanied by several other articles that ull sportsmen 
should see. It is fuil of instructive matter and its occa- 
sional references of an advertising nature are pleasantly 
set forth. You can secure a copy of this handsome book 
by mentioning Sports AFIELD and sending your request 
to E. 8S. Rice, 62 Wabash Ave., Chigago. 


es ee 
CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


Personally Conducted. 





Leave Chicago via the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. 
R. R.) every Wednesday at 5:50 p.m. Route via Denver, 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line) and Salt Lake 
City. These excursions are accompanied by an experi- 
enced agent of the Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar 
with California. The latest model of Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars are used. They are fitted with every com- 
fort; carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, bed 
linen, toilet rooms, etc. They lack only some of the ex- 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express 
trains, while the cost per berth is only about one-third. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for particulars and descrip- 
tive folders, or write tc T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington 
Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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GUNS REBORED or RESTOCKED. We have the largest gun repair ies 
in America, all ‘the machinery and 


HAVE YOUR GUN tools necessary to make any kind of 3 

a repair or alteration, and the peo- 3% 
FRIXED & EXPERT ple who know how to do it. Send 43 
your gun-in and have it changed to the Monte Carlo drop. Estimates on : 
repairs furnished. 


Wate wtrpreson ay Montgomery Ward & Co., 


thing in = Shooting or 
Fishing line. 
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111 to 116 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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with orders for one 
dozen Trout Flies or 
more we mail FREE 


H. Channon 
Instructions. How to Co. 
learn to cast a Fly quickly. Together with our new 


80-page illustrated Tackle Cataloguc. Man ufacturers of 
Special Grade Trout Flies, 42 Patterns. 


Per dozen 25 cents. 


Superior Grade Trout Flies, % Patterns. 


: Per dozen 50 cents. 


Ex. Fine Grade Trout Flies, %© Patterns. 


Per dozen 75 cents. 
Sent by mail, post paid. \; 
80 page Tackle Catalogue mailed for : 
four cents in stamps. of every eerie. 
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She WILKINSON COMPANY Please send for Catalogue. 
) 24 and 26 Market Street, 
83 Randolph Street, - CHICAGO. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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A Reliable Revolver. 


Get a... 


Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safty... 


The same care used in its manufacture as is employed in making a 

= high-class watch. Only skilled workmen and thoroughly tested parts 

- are used. It can’t go off by accident, as it requires purposely directed pressure on both stock 

& and trigger simultaneously to fire it. It is the acme of perfection amongsmall arms. Accuracy, & 
= penetration and safety are among its strong points. Send.for handsome illustrated catalogue & 
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AKAKAKAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA So 


: telling you all about it. 
- + SMITH & Ww SON, .3 Stockbridge Street, etchant MASS. | : 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports ’A field.’ 




















Mrs..NEWWED (just from the market).—‘‘ John, dear, I couldn’t find any 
of those canvas-back ducks, but I got one of the loveliest canvas-back hams 
you ever saw.”’ 


Ride the..... 5 
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Bicycle. 


~»""A Wheel of Perfection.” 













It possesses the GRACE OF A VENUS afta 
combined with the STRENGTH OF A HERCULES. 
SPEEDY ule 














THREE MODELS. All Fully Guaranteed, /) 


Manufactured by 


Gladiator Cycle Works, 


107 to 17 West Fourteenth Street, CHICAGO. 
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Hand-Loaded $2.00) Shells! 


Over a Million of Our 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL 
Shells, loaded to order by 
us during 1894. 

Write for Hand-Load- 
ed Shell Card. 








Hand-loaded by Pro- 
fessional Trap Shots on 


=| § our own premises. 
Blue Label Write us for Prices on 


Anything in the Shooting 
or Fishing Line. 


NITRO POWDER Don’t forget the Braud—“* BILUE LABEL.”’ 


Don’t overlook the Price—Two Dollars per hundred. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








Witson’'s Kamp Komrort TENT HEATER 
Air Tight, Down Draft, Telescoping Pipe, Spark Arrester, 
Handles on Ends, Heavy Sheet Steel, double seamed, 
Wrought Riveted Band, all openings at Top, Lid may be 
Locked. Kamp Kook’s Kit packs inside; also, 9 ft. pipe. 
THE VERY LATEST! 
We make Kamp Kook’s Kits, Fishing Tackle Boxes 
(Wilson's and Borcherdt’'s Patents), Minnow Pails, etc. 





PATENT PENDING. 


Size, 15%x12x15, Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 


Weight, with Pipe, 24 Ibs. F. CORTEZ WILSON & Co. 
239-241 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





m GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. ~% 


* BUCHAN’S’ *x 


—THE— 


Standard, 
foro) Years 


Sold by all 
Druggists. 

















It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skip 
clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. 


For printed matter, price-list, etc., address-th: manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP C0., 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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AN INTERESTING INDUSTRY. 


If a firm have a good thing, combined with tact, 
a genial personality and an unflinching determina- 
tion to play fair at all times, it’s a safe guess that 
they’1ll come under the wire easy winners, iv spite 
of the intense business competition prevailing in 
these end-of-the-century days. Metz & Schloerb, 
whose home stamping-gronnd is in the picturesque 
city of Oskosh, up in Wisconsin, are that sort of 
people. In the language of Josh Billings, ‘‘this 
ain’t no trade rite-up ;”’ only whenever the editor 
(or other SporRTS AFIELD worker) has visited 





too—many ladies wearing their moccasins. And 
here we pause to wonder why it is that so few 
moccasins are ordered for our boys and girls. 
People don’t know; that’s all. If parents had 
any idea of the comfort their boys and girls would a 
extract from a pair of moccasins during their 
summer holiday, things would not be thusly. 
Briefly, in those cases where you really like some- 
body, it were hard to think of a more comfort- 
breeding present than a pair of Metz & Schloerb 
moccasins. As one of the curiosities of the busi- 
ness, I was shown an order for fifty nicely tanned 
buckskins from the San Carlos Agency in Arizona, 








SPORTING SNOW SHOE. 


Oshkosh they’ve been kind—and now we’uns 
want to get even, as it were. During the past 
winter season they sold considerably over 3,000 
pairs of moccasins—their goods going into every 
State in the Union, not omitting Alaska—while 
frequently small orders are received from the 
West Indies, Mexico, the Sandwich Islands and 
elsewhere. It would seem that the daintier por- 
tion of humanity is friendly to Metz & Schloerb, 





HEAVY HUNTING MOCCASIN. 


for sale to the Indians. Which, being interpreted, 
meaneth that game in that part of the country is 
getting extremely scarce. Another thing that 
impressed me curiously was the odd shape of the 
snow-shoes required for their Alaska trade. They 
are made only twelve inches wide at the widest 
part, though fully sixty inches in length. The toe 
tapers to a sharp point and turns up almost like 








MOCCASIN HOUSE SLIPPER. 





aski. The whole thing has to be extra strongly 
made, as it is frequently a life and death matter 
that they shall be able to stand the racket. They 
are used by the prospectors and others pushing up 
the Coast Range into the famous Yukon Country, 
and I am reliably informed that they come handy 
even so late as the middle of this blessed month 
of June. CLAUDE KING. 








We want Field and Stream Notes from every section of the country. Let us <. " 
hear from you. Outdoor photographs will be especially welcome. Our July number 
will be a hummer. Sports Afield Publishing Co., Chicago. oe tT 
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METAL 


BOATS 


are the boats for the hunters of to-day. Made in Aluminum, Manganese Bronze 


and Galvanized Steel. 


FLOATS LIKE A CORK. 





Send for Catalogue. 


W.H. MULLINS, 224 Depot Street, 


Beautiful and New in Design. 


VERY RIGID, STAUNCH and DURABLE. 


BEAUTIFULLY MODELLED. 
LOW IN COST. 





Sacem, OHio. 





I am thoroughly 
acquainted with the 








To Sportsmen. 


Best Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 
embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 
Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, are 


Parties wishing a 


cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL, Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 





suitable to lady or man. 





Wood’s Patent Mosquito Head et. 3 Comets, 


Fine mesh, to keep out even punkies. Eyes, nose and mouth exposed, so one 
can breathe, eat, drink or smoke. No obstruction to sight; adjustable to all faces; 


The finest catches are often made when and where the mosquitoes and flies 
“are the thickest. With Wood’s practical ‘* Head Net,” and some fly antidote, one 
may venture even into the ‘* clouds of mosquitoes’’ of Jersey and fish, or tour, or 

cycle with pleasure. Price, by mail, $1 each. 
REUBEN WOOD’S SONS’ CO., Syracuse, N, Y. 


“A PEE! FETCHES 


NEW 


WwoonD’s » Gass 
DEPARTURE 


ATALOGUE 





TAXIDERMY sk’xcuts 


AT LOWEST 
RATES.... 


The Chief of our Taxidermy 
Department isa man of 25 
years’ experience; for the past 
8 years with one of the larg- 
est museums in the world, 


WE CAN PLEASE YOU. 
Also Wholesale and Retail 
SHOWY SHELLS, CORALS, 
MINERALS, CURIOS, TAXI- 
DERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, EYES, Fete. 


Address WALTER F. WEBB, 
ALBION, N. Y., or KEOKUK, IOWA. 








‘“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. ~ 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


" STAR” QILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
lies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
46 Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 














In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports 
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Mannlicher Repeating Rifles 















hg. ne RE. SOA 5 esis diode cisenuce Sock $40.00 
eS Se a ee er een Cot eee $30.00 
i I cc tis cin 5 aie y sate acho inekarpadac nama subs bas bial sare Tin $20.00 





cua es \)) New 8—mm. CARTRIDGE, .315 CALIBRE, LOADED WITH 44 GRAINS 
CATALOGUE. WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


SPHNCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Six SHOTS IN THREE SECONDS. 
AS = 


GRADE C, Damascus BARRELS,. 
GRADE D, Twist BARRELS, 











HERMANN BOKER & CO. 


































101 and 103 DUANE ST., aiid NEW YORK CITY. 
eceet: @- 70000 | ms OOSE-HIDE 
THERE IS NO COMPULSION, BUT YOU E OCCASINS. ee 
MUST USE BAKER GUNS IF YOU WISH ; PRICES: 
| Gentlemen's sizes. 6-11, 
A S a .75; Ladies’ and Boys? 
| -5, $2.25; Youths’ and 
a Z s Misses,’ 11-1, $2; Chil- 
; cP iren’s s (cloth ‘tops) 8-9- 
| H 10, $1.50. 
Metz & Schloerb, 
E OSHKOSH, 
R WISCONSIN. 
Gun ; 
AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE HAMMERLESS. 
ee ee —~@ co., 3008 pS Sent Laeger on, is 
eee¢c: 6-2 











Kankakee Portable Boat 


CHEAPEST. 
BEST. 


Small cut shows boat 
packed ready 
for trip. 











They Can’t Crack Open. Don’t Waterlog. Can’t Sink; Air Chambers prevent it. 
Handy as a trunk to carry. In fact, the Strongest, most Durable and 
Practical on the market. We want YOUR order. 
CHICAGO METAL BOAT CO., 12 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


In writing to advertirers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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Tig dweet I de declare — 
“New Departured;” Thats the kind 
And deys ringing everywhere. 





4. 
Send for Catalogue 
TheNew DepARTURE BELL @: 


Bristor-CONnn: 










GAMELAND. For new places 
= toshoot and fish, read the sports- 
Z man’s illustrated magazine of 
( the rod and gun, GAMELAND. Itis 
brimful of good things about camp life, 
woodcraft, landscape and animal life. 
Its contributors are famous writers, and 
AN its pictures are photographic reproduc- 
tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 

&@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


Bldg., Chicago, and we send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 


CENTRAL 


Magazine. 


Is a Monthly Literary and Art Periodical for 


the people, with a larger circulation in the Cen- 





ILLUSTRATED, 


tral States than any other magazine It con- 
tains an excellence and variety of Literary. and 
Art features that make it replete with interest 
from first page to the last. One dollar per year. 
CENTRAL MAGAZINE Co., Cleveland, U S A. 


Send two-cent stamp for sample copy 








BRISTOL, CONN. 





“Scenie Cine of the World.” 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and e 
from the Pacific Coast. 3 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars, 











For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address: 
E. T. Jeffery, A.S. Hughes, — S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 














FOR GOOD 
4 THE 
Shooting one 
° e GAME 
Fishing... country. 


in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
s = & + 


the line of the 
ee IN 
MISSOURI, 
| ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s very abundant and has 

been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail: 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hun and 
————= Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 

» to Company’s Agents, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 


[RON 





MOUNTAIN 





























ST. LOUIS. 
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SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO. 

















LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L. C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 





OTHER 
GUNS a SON 
TAKEN fee 
IN 

TRADE. 


FIG 154 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS aUiS FROM $100.00 UP. 


BGS At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
ao prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


"Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4 @-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and ce as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wim.Read & Sons, **°°8is"E s,s. 


Established in 1826. 107 Washington St., BOSTON, .MASS. 


“COLORADO'S GOLD” 


Sent upon receipt of Six cents 
_in Stamps to cover cost 
of mailing. 





‘The following summer publications 


FREE 


“MANITOU.” 


“SOUTH PARK and the AL- 
PINE PASS.” 


“BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE 
and the BLUE.” 


“THE CANYONS OF THE 
ROCKIES.” 


“COLORADO RESORTS.” 


Issued by Passenger Department of the 
an fote.nnd full tnteronation 
GULF ROAD si SOUTH PARK LINE | © senito“your nearest 
icket & nee or address - 
Address B. LL. WINCHELL, Pase’r and Ticket Agent 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, Cuicaco & NortH-WestTern R’y, 
DENVER, COLO. GHIGAGO, ILL. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention “ Sports Afield,’ 











